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HE chief intention of the 
following work, was to put 
the elegant amufement~ of collec- 
ing prints on a more rational foot- 
ing; by giving the unexperienced col- 
le&or a few principles, and cautions to 


affift him. 


With this view the author thought 
it neceflary to apply the principles of 
painting to prints: and as his obfer- 
vations are not always new, he hath at 


leaft made them concife. 
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His account of artifts might eafi- 
ly have been enlarged, by having 
recourfe to books: particularly he 
could have availed himfelf much of 
the ingenious refearches of Mr Wal- 
pole. He did not however choof 
to fwell his volume with what others 
had: faid; but wifhed rather to reft 
on fuch obfervations, as he had 
himfelfi made, He had many op- 
portunities of feeing fome of the 
beft colle@ions of prints in Eng- 
land,; and. occafionally availed him- 
felf of them by minuting down te- 
marks, 


Of the works of living artifts the 


author hath purpofely faid little. 
: He 


( m ) 
He thought himfelf not at liberty 
to find fault; and when he men- 
tions a modern print, he means not, 
by praifing one, to imply inferiority 
in another ;_ but merely to illuftrate 
his fubje@, when he had occafion, 


with fuch prints, as occurred to his 


memory. 


The author wifhes to add, that 
when he fpeaks pofitively in any part 
of the following work, he means not 
to {peak arbitrarily: but only to 
avoid the tedious repetition of quali- 


fying phrafes, 


N. B, When the figures on the right hand are 
fpoken of, thofe are meant, which are 


oppolite to the fpeétator’s right hand: 
and fo of the left, 
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Composrrron, in its /arge fenfe means, a picture in 
general: in its /imited one, the art of group- 
ing figures, and combining the parts of a 
picture. In this latter fenfe it is fynonymous 


with di/pofition. 


Defign, in its {tri fenfe, applied chiefly to draw- 
ing : in its more inlarged one, defined page 2. 
In ‘its moft inlarged one, fometimes taken for 
a picture in general. 


A while: The idea of one objet, which a picture 
fhould give in its comprehenfive view. 


Exprefion: its ftri&t meaning defined page 16: but 
it often means the force, by which objetts of 
any kind are reprefented, 


ge Effet 


Comm) 
Effect arifes chiefly from the management of light; 


but the word is fometimes applied to the ge- 
neral view of a picture. 


Spirit, in its ftri& fenfe, defined page 21: but it is 
fometimes taken in a more inlarged one, and 
means the gencral effect. of a mafterly per- 
formance. | 


Manner, fynonymous- with execution: 


Piclure/que: aterm expreffive of that. peculiar kind 
of beauty, which.is\agreeable in a pi€ture. 


Pidurefque grace : an, agreeable form which may be 


given even to a clownifh figure. 


Repofe, or quietne/s applied. toa pi€ture, when. the 
whole is harmonious; when. nothing. glares 
either in the light, fhade, or colouring. 


To keep down, take down, or bring down, fignify 
throwing a degree of fhade, upon a glaring 
light. 


A middle tint, is a. medium between, a ftrong. light, 
and ftrong fhade: the phrafe is not at all ex- 
preflive of colour. 


Catching 


Car”) 
Catching lights are ftrong lights, which ftrike on 
fome particular parts of an objeét, the reft of 


which is in fhadow. 


Studies are the fketched ideas of a painter, not 
wrought into a whole. 


Freedom is the refult of quick execution. 
Extremities are the hands and feet. 


Air, exprefles chiefly the graceful aéion of the 
head ; but often means a graceful attitude. 


Contra/t, is the oppofition of one part to another. 


Needle is the inftrument ufed in etching. 
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CHAP. od 


The principles of Painting confidered, Jo far as 
they relate to Prints. 


A PAINTING, or picture, is diftinguifhed 
4 & from a print only by colouring, and the 
manner, of execution. In other refpects, the 
foundation of beauty is the fame in both ; and 
we confider a print, as we do a picture, in a 
double light, with regard to the whole, and 
with regard to its parts. It may have an agree- 
able effect as a whole, and yet be very culpable 
in its parts. It may be likewife the reverfe, 
A man may make a good appearance on the 
whole ; though his Jimbs, examined feparately, 
may be wanting in exa& proportion. His imps 
on the other hand, may be exaGily formed, and 
yet his perfon, on the whole, may be awkward, 
and difpleafing. 


To make a print agreeable as a whole, 2 


a 


jut obfervance of thofe rules’ is neceflary, 
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which relate to defign, difpofition, keeping, and 
the difribution of light: to make it agreeable 
in its parts—of thofe which relate to drawing, 
expreffion, grace, and per/pective. 

We confider the whole before its parts, as 
it naturally precedes in practice. ‘The painter 
firft forms his general ideas; and difpofes them, 
yet crude, in fuch a manner, as to receive 
the moft beautiful form, and the moft beautiful 
effect of light. His laft work is to finifh the 
feveral parts: as the ftatuary fhapes his block, 
before he attempts to give delicacy to the 
limbs. - 

By defign, (a term which painters fome- 
times ufe in a more limited fenfe) we mean 
the general condua& of the piece, as a repre- 
fentation of fuch a particular ftory. It an- 
fwers, in the hiftorical relation of a fad, to 
a judicious choice of circumftances; and in- 
cludes a proper time, proper charaéters, the 
moft affecting manner of introducing thofe cba- 
ratters, and proper appendages. 

With regard to a proper time, the painter 
is affifted by good old dramatic rules; which 
inform him, that ome point of time only fhould 
be taken—the moft affeGting in the adtion; 
and that no other part of the ftory fhould 
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interfere with it. Thus im the death of 
ANANIAS, if the inftant of his falling down 
be chofen, no anachronifm fhould be intro- 
duced; every part of the piece fhould cor- 
refpond ; each character thould be under the 
{trongeft impreffion of aftonithment, and hor- 
ror: thofe paiflions being yet unallayed by any 
cooler paffions fucceeding. 

With regard to charaéers, the painter muft 
{uit them to his piece, by attending to  hif- 
torical truth, if his fubje@ be hiftory; or to 
heathen mythology, if it be fabulous. 

He mutt alfo zntroduce, them properly. They 
fhould be ordered in fo advantageous a manner, 
that the principal figures, thofe which are 
moft concerned in the aétion, fhould catch 
the eye jirf, and engage it mof. This is 
very eflential in a well-told ftory. In the 
firft place, they fhould be the leaft embar- 
rafled of the group. This alone gives them 
diftin@ion,, But they may be farther diftin- 
guifhed, fometimes by a broad light; fome- 
times bya /frong /badow, in the midi of a 
light; fometimes by a remarkable aétion, or 
exprefion; and fometimes by a combination of 
two or three of thefe modes of diftin@tion. 
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“o'The laft thing included in defign is the ufe 


of proper appendages. By appendages are meant 
animals, landfeape, buildings, and in general, 
whatever is introduced into the piece by way 
of ornament. Every thing of this kind fhould 
correfpond, with the fubje@, and rank in ‘a 
proper. fubordination to it. Bassan would 
fometimes paint a fcripture-ftory: and his 
method was, to croud his foreground with 
cattle; while you feek for his ftory, and at 
length with difficulty find it in fome remote 
corner of his picture. Indeed’ neither the 
. nor the ffory is principal; but his 
cattle. A fry therefore is an abfurd ap- 
pendage. 

When all thefe rules’ are obferved) when 
a-ptoper point of time is chofen; when cha- 
raters correfponding with the fubje& are 
introduced, and’ thefe ordered fo judicioufly 
as to point out the ftory in the ftrongeft 
manner; and laftly when all the appen- 
dages, and under-parts of the piece are fuit- 
able, and fubfervient to the fubje@; then 
the ftory is well told, and of courfe the def he gn 
is perfect. | 
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The fecond thing to be confidered with 
regard to a whole, is difpofition. By this word 
is meant the art of grouping. figures, and 
of combining the feveral: parts of a picture. 
Defign confiders the feveral parts as producing 
a whole ;—but a whole, arifing from the unity 
of the fubjed, not the effet of the object. For 
the figures in a piece may be fo ordered, as 
to tell a ftory in an affeCting manner, which 
is as far as défign goes; and yet may want 
that agreeable combination, which is neceflary 
to pleafe the eye. To produce fuch a com- 
bination is the bufinels of di/pofition. In the 
cartoon of St. PauL preaching at Athens, the 
defign is perfe&t; and the charaters in par- 
ticular, are fo ordered, as to tell the ftory 
in a very affecting manner: yet the feveral 
parts of the picture are far from being agree- 
ably combined. If Rusews had had the aif 
pofition of the materials of this picture, its effeé 
as a whole had been very different. 

Having thus diftinguifhed between defign 
and difpofition, I fhall explain the latter: a 
little farther, 
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It is an obvious principle, that one object 
at a time is enough to engage either the 
fenfes, or the intelle&. Hence the’ neceffity 
of unity, or a whole, in painting. The eye, 
on a complex view, muft be able to com- 
prehend the picture as one objec, or it cannot 
be fatisfied. It may be pleafed indeed by 
feeding on the parts feparately : but a picture, 
which can pleafe no otherwife, is as poor a 
production as a machine, whofe fprings and 
wheels are finifhed with nicety, but are un- 


able to aét in concert, and effect the intended 
movement. 


Now di/pofition, or the art of grouping and 
combining the figures, and feveral parts of 
a picture, contributes greatly to make the 
picture appear as one objec? When the parts 
are {cattered, they have no dependence on 
each other; they are ftill only parts: but 
when, by an agreeable grouping, they are 
mafled together, they become a whole. 

In difpofing figures, great artifice is neceflary 
to make each group open itfelf in fuch a man- 
ner, as to fet off advantageoufly the feveral 


figures, 


: 
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figures, of which it is compofed. The aéfion’ 
at leaft of each figure fhould appear. 

No group can be agreeable without contraf. 
By contrat is meant the oppofition of one 
part to another. A famenefs in attitude, 
action, or expreffion, among figures in the 
fame group, will always difguft the eye." En 
the cartoon of St. Pau preaching at Athens, 
the contraft among the figures is pleafing ; 
and the want of it, iz the death of ANANIAS, 


makes the group of the apoftles rather dif- 
agreeable. 


Nor indeed is contraf required only among 
the figures of the /ame group, but alfo among 
the groups themfelves, and among all the parts, 
of which the piece is compofed. In the beau- 
tiful gate of the temple, the figures of the 
principal group are well contrafted; but the 
adjoining group is difpofed almoft in the fame 
manner; which, together with the formal pil- 
lars, introduce a difagreeable regularity into 
the picture. 

The judicious painter, however, whether 
he group, combine, or contrait, will always 
avoid the appearance of artifice. The feveral 
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patts of his pi@ture will be fo fuited to each 
other, that his art will feem the refult of 
chance. In the /acrifice at Ly/fira, the head 
of the ox is bowed down, with a defign, no 
doubt, to group the figures around it more 
harmonioufly: but their action is fo well fuited 
to the pofture of the ox, and the whole is 
managed with fo much judgment, that, although 
the figures are difpofed with the utmoft art, 
they appear with all the eafe of nature. The 
remaining part of the group is an inftance 
of the reverfe; in which a number of 
heads appear manifeftly ftuck in to fill up 
vacuities. 

But farther, as a «hole, or unify, is an 
effential of beauty, that di/pofition is certainly 
the moft perfe&, which admits but of ove 
group. All fubjeéts, however, will not allow 
this clofe obfervance of unity. When this 
is the cafe, the feveral groups muft again be 
combined ; chiefly by a proper diftribution of 
light, fo as to conftitute a whole. 


But as the whole will foon be loft, if the 
conftituent parts become numerous, it follows, 


that many groups muft not be admitted. 
Judicious 
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Judicious) painters. have thought saree the 
utmoft number, that can be allowed. Some 
fubjects indeed, as battles and triumphs, ne- 
ceflarily require a great number of- figures, 
and of courfe various combinations,of groups. 
In the, management of /uch fubjects, ) the 
greateft, art is neceflary to preferve a whole, 
Confufion in the figures muft be exprefled 
without confufion in the picture. A writer 
fhould treat his fubje&t clearly, though he write 
upon ob/curity. 

With regard to di/pofition, I fhall only add, 
that the /bafe or form of the group fhould 
alfo be confidered. The ¢riangular form 
MicuarL ANGELO thought the moft beau- 
tiful. And indeed there is a lightnefs in it, 
which no other form can receive. ‘Fhe group 
of the apoftles, in the cartoon of giving the 
keys, and the fame group, in the death of 
ANANIAS, are both heavy ; and this heavinefs 
arifes from nothing more than from the form of 
a parallelogram, within the lines of which thefe 
groups are contained. ‘The triangular form too 
is capable of the moft variety: for the vertical 
angle of a group fo difpofed may either be acute, 
or obtufe, in any degree.. Or a /egment only of 

a trie 
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a triangle may be taken, which ‘ftill increafes 
the variety. | 

I know well, that many of thefe remarks 
(on the cartoons efpecially) oppofe the opi+ 
nions of very great mafters. The fublimity 
of the Roman fchool, they: fay, totally dif 
regarded the mechanical conftruction of a 
group. And without doubt, fimplicity, and 
a famenefs of figure, ate ingredients of the 
fublime. But perhaps this theory, like other 
theories, may be carried too fat. I cannot 
conceive, that the group of the apoftles in the 
cartoon of ANANIAS, for inftance, would be lef 
fublime in the form of a triangle, than in that 


of a parallelogram. The triangle is certainly 
the more fimple figure, as it confifts of three 
fides only, while the parallelogram occupies four. 
Befides, Raphael himfelf by no means adopted 
the fquare form as a ruling principle. But I 
{peak with diffidence on this fubje&; nor ins 
deed is this a place to difcufs it. 


A third thing to be confidered in a picture, 
with regard to a whole, is keeping. This word 
implies the different degrees of ftrength and 

faintnefs, 
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faintnefs, which objeéts receive from nearnefs, 
and diftance. A nice obfervance of the gra- 
dual fading of light and fhade contributes 
greatly towards the production of a whole. 
Without it, the diftant parts, inftead of being 
connected with the objects at hand, appear 
like foreign objeéts, without meaning. Di- 
minifhed in fize only, they unite Lilliput and 
Brobdignag in one fcene. Keeping is generally 
found in great perfe@tion in Detia BELia’s 
prints: and the want of it, as confpicuouily in 
TEMPESTA’S. 


Nearly allied to seeping is the do@rine of 
barmony, which equally contributes towards 
the produétion of a whole. In painting, it 
has great force. A judicious arrangement of 
according tints will ftrike even the unprac- 
tifed eye. The efeé of every picture, in a 
great meafure, depends on one principal. and 
mafter-tint ; which, like the key-tone in 
mufic, prevails over the whole piece. Of 
this ruling tint, whatever it is, every object 
in the picture fhould in a degree participate. 
This theory is founded on principles of truth ; 
and produces a fine effect from the armony, 

in 
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in which it unites every obje. Harmony 
is oppofed to glaring and gaudy colouring. 
Yet the fkilful painter fears not, when his 
fubje& allows it, to employ the greateft va- 
riety of rich tints; and though he may depre- 
ciate their value in fhadow, he will not feruple 
in his lights, to give each its utmoft glow. 
His art lies deeper... He takes the glare from 
one vivid tint by introducing another; and 
from a nice aflemblage of the brighteft colours, 
each of which alone would ftare, he creates a 
glow in the higheft degree harmonious. But 
thefe great effe€ts are only to be produced by 
the magic of colours. The harmony of a print 
is a more fimple production: and. yet unlefs 
a print poffefs the fame fone of shadow, if ig 
may fo exprefs myfelf, there will always ap- 
pear great harfhnefs in it. We often meet 
with hard touches in a print; which, ftand- 
ing alone, are unharmonious: but if every 
contiguous part fhould be touched-up: to: that 
tone, the effec would be harmony.—Keeping 
then proportions a proper degree of ftrength 
to the near and diftant parts, in refpec& to 
each other. Harmony goes a fep farther, and 
keeps each part quiet, with refpe& to the 
whole, I fhall only add, that in. fketches, 

and 
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and rough etchings, no Larmony is expected: it 
is enough, if keeping be obferved. Harmony is 
looked for only in finifhed prints. If you 
would fee the want of it in the ftrongeft light, 
examine a worn-print, ‘harfhly touched by 
fome bungler. 


The laft thing, which contributes to pro- 
duce a whole, is a proper diffribution of light. 
This, in a print efpecially, is moft effential. 
Harmeny in colouring may, in fome meafure, 
fupply its place in painting: but a print has 
no fuccedaneum: Were the defign, difpofition, 
and keefing ‘ever’ {fo perfect,’ beautiful, and 
juft ; without this effential, inftead of a whole; 
we fhould have only a piece of ‘patch-work. 
Nay, fuch is the power of fight, that by an 
artificial management of it we may even har- 
monize a bad difpofition. 

The general rule which regards the dife 
tribution of, /ight, is, that it fhould be fpread 
in large maffés. .This gives the idea of a 
whole. Every grand° obje& catches the light 
only on one large furface. Where the’ light 
is fpotted, we have the ‘idea of feveral cob- 
jets; or at Jeaft of an incoherent» one, if 

the 
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the obje& be fingle; which the eye furveys 
with difficulty. It.is thus in painting, When 
we fee, on a comprehenfive view, large maffes 
of light and fhade, we have, of courfe, the 
idea of a whole—of ‘unity in that picture. But 
where the light is fcattered, we have the idea 
of feveral objects; or at leaft of one broken 
and confufed. Tir1an’s known illuftration 
of this point by a bunch of grapes is beautiful, 
and explanatory. When the light falls upon 
the whole bunch together (one fide being il- 
lumined, and the other dark) we have the 
reprefentation of thofe large mafles, which 
conftitute a whole. But when the grapes are 
tripped from the bunch, and fcattered upon 
a table (the light fhining upon each feparately) 
a whole is no longer preferved. 


Having thus confidered thofe effentials of 
a print, which produce a whole, it remains 
to confider thofe, which relate to the parts 
—drawing, exprefion, grace, and per[pective. 
With regard to thefe, let it be firft obferved, 
that in order, they. are inferior to the other. 
The produétion of a whole is the great effect, 
that fhould be aimed at in a piature. A 

picture 
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picture without a whole is properly only a 
ftudy: and thofe things, which produce a 
whole, are of courfe the principal foundation 
of beauty. So thought a great mafter of 
compofition. With him no man was entitled 
to the name of artift, who could not produce 


a whole. UHowever exquifitely he might finifh, 
he would ftill be defective. 


Infelix operis fumma, quia ponere totum 
Nefciet, ——--_-——- —-- — = 


By drawing we mean the exaétnefs of the 
out-line, Without a competent knowledge 
of this there can be no ju reprefentation 
of nature. Every thing will be diftorted and 
offenfive to the eye. Bad drawing therefore 
is that difgufting obje& which no practifed 
eye can bear. 

Drawing, however, may be very tolerable, 
though it fall fhort, in a certain degree, of abfo- 
lute perfection. THe defect will only be obferved 
by the moft critical, and anatomical eye: and 
we may venture to fay, that drawing is ranked 
too high, when the ziceties of it are confidered 
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in preference to thofe effentials, which con- 
ftitute a whole. : 


Expreffion is the life and foul of painting. 
It implies a juft reprefentation of paffon, and 
of ‘charaéer: of paffion, by exhibiting every 
emotion of the mind, as outwardly difco- 
vered by any peculiarity of gefture; or the 
extenfion, and contra@iion of the features: 
of charaéter, by reprefenting the different 
manners of men, as arifing from their par- 
ticular tempers, or profeffions. The cartoons 
are full of examples of the firft kind of ex- 
prefion; and with regard to the fecond, com- 
monly called manners-painting, it would be 
invidious not to mention our countryman 
HioGartTuH ; whofe works contain a variety 
of characters, reprefented with more force, than 
moft men can conceive them, 


Grace confifts in fuch a *difpofition of the 
parts of a figure, as forms it into an agreeable 
attitude. It depends on contraff and eafe. Con- 
trafl, when applied to a fingle figure, means 
the fame, as when applied to a group; the 

oppofition 
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Oppofition of one part to another. It may be 
confidered with reference to the dody, the 
limbs, and the head; the graceful attitude 
arifing fometimes from a contraft in one, 
fometimes in another, and fometimes in all, 
With reference to the dody, contrat confifts 
in giving it an eafy turn, oppofing concave 
parts to convex. Of this St. Paun in ¢he 
facrifice at Lyfira is an inftance. With re- 
ference to the limbs, it confifts in the oppo- 
fition between extention and _ contraéioni 
MicuarL AncGeEto’s illuftration by a tri 
angle, or pyramid, may here likewife again 
be introduced; this form giving grace and 
beauty to a fingle figure, as well as to a Rroup. 
Only here a greater liberty may be allowed. 
In grouping, the triangle fhould, I think, 
always reft upon its bafe; but in a fingle 
figure, it may be inverted, and ftand upon 
its apex, ‘Thus if thé lower parts of the 
figure be extended, the upper parts fhould be 
contracted; but the fame beautiful form ‘is 
piven by extending the arms, and drawing 
the feet to a point. —Laftly, contraft often 
arifes from the ait of the head; which is 
given by a turn of the neck from the line 
of the body. The cartoons abound with ex- 

C amples 
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amples of this fpecies of grace. It is very 
remarkable in the figure of St: Jouw healing 
the cripple: and the fame cartoon affords 
eight or nine more inftances. I fay the lefs 
on this fubje@, as it hath been fo well ex- 
pzined by the ingenious author of the dualyfs 


of Becuty. 


Thus contraf is the foundation of grace ; 
but it muft ever be remembered, that contraf 
fhould be accompanied with eafe. The body 
fhould be. turned not twiffed; every conftrained 
pofture avoided; and every motion fuch, as 
nature, which loves eafe, would dictate. 

What hath been faid on this head relates 
equally to ail figures; thofe drawn from /ow, 
as well as thofe from high life. And here 
we may diftinguifh between piifure/que grace, 
ard that grace which arifes from dignity of 
charader. Of the former kind, which is the 
kind ‘here treated .of, a// figures fhould: par- 
take: you find it in BercuEm’s clowns, and 
in CaLLot’s beggars: but it belongs! to ex- 
prefion to, mark thofe charaéteriftics, which 
5 arias the /atter. 
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T fhall only obferve farther, that when the 
piece confifts of many figures, the contraft of 
each fingle figure fhould >be fubordinate to the 
contraft of the wéole. It will be improper 
therefore, in many cafes, to practife the rules, 
which have been juft laid down. They ought, 
however, to be a general dire€tion to the 
painter; and at leaft to be obferved in the 
principal figures, 


Perfpective is that proportion, with regard 
to fize, which near and diftant objects, with 
their parts, bear to each other. It is an at- 
tendant on 4eeping: one gives the out-line; 
and the other fills it up. Without a compe- 
tent knowledge of perfpective very abfurd things 
would be introduced: and yet to make a vain 
Under this head 
may be mentioned fore/bortening. But unlefs 
this be done with the utmoft art, it were 


fhew of it, is pedantic. 


better.omitted: it will otherwife occafion great 
awkwardnefs.. Rusens is famous for fore~ 
foortening ; but the effect is chiefly feen in his 
paintings ; {eldom in his prints. 
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“To this fummary of the rules, which relate 
to the whole of the picture, and to its Aarts, I 
fhall juft add a few obfervations on execution } 
which relates equally to both. 


By execution is meant that manner of worke. 
ing, by which each artift produces his effec. 
Artifts may differ in their execution OY manner, 
and yet all excel. Carrot, for inftance, 
ufes a ftrong, firm ftroke; SALVATOR, a 
flight, and loofe one; while REMBRANDT 
executes in a manner different from both, by 
{cratches feemingly at random. 

Every artift is in fome degree a mannerift : 
that is, he executes in a manner peculiar to 
himfelf, But the word mannerift has genetally 
a clofer fenfe. Nature fhould be the ftan- 
dard of imitation: and every obje& fhould 
be executed, as nearly as poffible, in ber man- 
ner. Thus WARTERLC’s trees are all ftrongly 
impreffed with the character of nature. Other 
mafters again, deviating from this ftandard, 
execute in fome manner of their own. They 


have a particular touch for a figure, or a 
: Rrce : 
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tree: and this they apply on all occafions, 
Inftead therefore of reprefenting that endlefs 
variety which nature exhibits on every fub- 
jet, a famenefs runs through all their per- 
formances. Every figure, and every tree bears 
the fame i Such artifts are Aroperly called 
mannerifis. ‘TEMPEST, CALLOT, and TESTA 
are all. manneriffs of this kind. 
By the Jpirit and freedom of execution, we 
mean fomething, which is difficult to -ex- 
plain. A certain heavinefs always follows, 
when the artift is not fure of his ftroke, and 
cannot execute his idea with precifion. The 
reverfe is the cafe, when he is certain of it, 
and gives it boldly. I know not how to ex- 
plain better what is meant by /pirit. Mere 
Jreedom a quick execution will give; but unle& 
that freedom be attended with precifion, the 
ftroke, however free, will be fo unmeaning as 
to lofe its effect. : 


To thefe obfervations, it may not be im- 
proper to add a short comparative view of the 
peculiar excellences of pi€tures, and prints; 
which will thew us, in what points the pi€ture 


has the advantage. 
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In defign and comfofition the effeét of each 
ig ecual. The print exhibits them with as 
much force and meaning, as the picture. 


In keeping the picture has the advantage. The 
hazine/s of diftance cannot well be expreffed 
by any thing but the due ef mature, which 
the pencil is very able to give. The print 
endeavours to preferve this hazinefs; and to’ 
give the idea: but does it imperfedtly. It 
does little more than aid the memory. We 
know the appearance exifts in nature; 
and the print furnifhes qa hint to recollec& 
Ite 7 
In the difribution of light the comparifon 
runs very wide. Here the painter avails 
himfelf of a thouland varied. tints, which: 
affift him in this bufinefs; and by which he 
can harmonize his gradations from light to 
fhade with an almoft infinite variety. Har- 
monious colouring has in -itfelf the effet of 
a. proper diftribution of light. The engraver, 
inthe mean time, is left to work outhis 
effe& with two materials only, plain white 


and 
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gnd black.—In the print, however, you can 
more eafily trace the principles of light and 
fhade. The pencil is the implement of de- 
ception ; and it requires the eye of a matter 
to diftinguith between the effect of light, and 
the effe& of colour: but in the print, even 
the unpradtifed eye can readily catch the 
mafs ; and follow the diftribution of it through 
all its variety of middle tintss—One thing 
more may be added: If the pidure has no 
harmony in its colouring, the tints being all 
at difcord among themfelves, which is often 
the cafe in the works even of reputable 
painters, a good print, from fuch a picture, 
is more beautiful than the picture itfelf. It 
preferves what is valuable (upon a fuppofition 


there is*any thing valuable in it), and removes 
what is offenfive. 


Thus the comparifon runs with’ regard to 
thofe effentials, which relate to a whole: with 
regard to drawing, exprefion, grace, and per- 
fpettive, we can purfue it only in the two 
former: in the latter, the pi@ure and print 
have equal advantages.—With regard to per- 
fpecive indeed, the lines’ of the print verging 


C4 more 
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more confpicuoufly to one point, mark the 
principles of it more ftrongly. 


Drawing, in a pifure, is effeed by. the 
contiguity of two different colours: in a print 
by a pofitive line, In the fifure, therefore, 
drawing, has more of nature in it, and more 
of effect: but the ftudent in anatomy finds 
more precifion in the prints; and can more 
eafily trace the line, and follow it in all its wind- 
ings through light and fhade.—In mezzotinto 
the comparifon fails; in which, drawing is 
effected nearly as it is in painting. 


With regard to. expreffion, the painter glories 
in his many advantages. ‘The paflions receive 
their force almoft as much from colour, as from 
the emotion of feature. Nay lines, without 
colour, have frequently an effect very oppofite 
to what is intended. Violent expreffions, 
when lineal only, are often grotefque. The 
complexion fhould fupport the  diftortion, 
The bloated eyes of immoderate grief dege- 
nerate into courfe features, unlefs the pencil 
add thofe high-blown touches, which mark 

the 
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the paffion. Atk the engraver, why he could 
not give the dying faint of DominicHINo 
his true expreffion *? Why he gave him that 
ghaftly horror, inftead of the ferene languor 
of the original? The engraver may with jul 
tice fay, he went as far as lines could go; 
but he wanted DomiNiIcHINO’s pencil to give 
thofe pallid touches, which alone could make 
his lines expreflive—Age alfo, and fex, the 
bloom of youth, and the wan cheek of fick- 
nefs, are equally indebted for their moft cha- 
racteriftic marks, to the pencil.—In portrait, 
the different hues of hair, and complexion ;— 
in animal-life the various dies of furs, and plu- 
mage;—in J/andfcape, the peculiar tints of fea- 
fons; of morning, and evening; the light 
azure of a fummer-fky; the fultry glow of 
noon; the bluifh, or purple tinge, which the 
mountain affumes, as it recedes, or ap- 
proaches; the grey mofs upon the ruin; the 
variegated greens, and mellow browns of 
foliage, and broken ground: in fhort, the 
colours of every part of nature, have a won- 
derful force in ftrengthening the expreffion 


® Jac Frxiy’s copy of Dominicuino’s St Ferome. 
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of objects.—-In the room of all this, the defi- 
cient print has only to: offet mere form, and 
the gradations of fimple light. Hence the 
fweet touches of the pencil of CLAUDE, mark 
his pictures with the ftrongeit expreffions of 
nature, and render them invaluable ; while his 
prints are generally the dirty, fhapes of fomes 
thing, which he could not exprefs. 


The idea alfo of diflant magnitude, the print 
gives very imperfe@ly, It is exprefied chiefly 
by colour. Air, which is naturally blue, is 
the medium through which we fee; and every 
objet participates of this bluenefs; When 
the diftance is fmall, the tinge is impercep- 
tible : as it increafes, the tinge grows flronger ; 
and when the object is very remote, it intirely 
lofes its natural colour, and becomes blue. 
And indeed this is fo familiar a criterion of 
diftance, at leaft with thofe who live in moun- 
tainous countries, that if the objeé&t be vifible 
at all, after it has received the full etber-tinge, 
if I may fo fpeak, the fight immediately 
judges it to be very large. The eye ranging 
over the plains of. Egypt, and catching the 
blue point. of a.pyramid, from the colour 

concludes 
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eoncludes’ the diftance; and is ftruck with 
the magnitude of an object, which, through fuch 
a {pace, can exhibit form.—Here the print fails : 


this criterion of diftant magnitude, it is une 
able to give, 


I cannot forbear inferting here a fhort critic 
cifm on a paflage in Vircin. The poet de- 
{cribing a tower retiring from a veffel in full 
fail, fays, 


Protinus aérias Pheacum abfcondimus arces, 


Ru#us, and other commentators, explain 
aéreas by altas, or fome equivalent word ; 
which is magnifying an idea which in nature 
fhould be diminifhed. The idea of magnitude 
is certainly not the ftriking idea that arifes 
from a retiring objet: I fhould rather ima- 
gine that 'Vircit, ‘who was of all poets 
perhaps the moft pi@urefque, meant to give 
us an idea of colour, rather than of fhape; the 
tower, from its diftance, havin 


¢ now aflumed 
the azrial/ tinge, , : 


The. print equally fails, when the medium 
itfelf receives a foreign tinge from a ftrength 


of 
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ef colour behind it. The idea of horror, 
imprefled by an expanfe of air’ glowing, in 
the night, with diftant fire, cannot be raifed 
by black and white. VANDERVELDE has often 
given us a good idea of the dreadful glare of 
a fleet in flames: but it were ridiculous for an 
engraver to attempt fuch a fubje@&; becaufe 
he cannot exprefs that idea, which principally 
illuftrates his ftory, 


Tranfparency, again, the print is unable to 
exprefs. Tranfparency is the united tinge of 
two colours, one behind the other; each of 
which, in part, difcovers itfelf fingly. If you 
employ one colour only, you have the idea 
of opaquenefs. A fine carnation is a white 
tranfparent fkin, fpread over a mulitude of 
{mall blood veffels, which blufh through it, 
When the breath departs, thefe little fountains 
of life ceafe to flow: the bloom fades; and 
livid palenefs, the colour of death, fucceeds, 
——The happy pencil marks both thefe effects, 
It fpreads the glow of health over the cheek 
of beauty ; and with equal facility it expreffes 
the cold, wan, tint’ of human clay. The 
print can exprefs neither; reprefenting, in 
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the fame dry manner, the bright tranfparency 
of the one, and the inert opaquenefs of the 
other. 


Laftly, the print fails in the expreffion of 
polifbed bodies; which are indebted for their 
chief luftre to reflected colours. The print in- 
deed goes farther here, than in the cafe of 
tranfparency. In this it can do very little; 
in polifbed bodies, it can at leaft give refleéted 
foapes. Vt can fhew the forms of hanging 
woods upon the edges of the lake ; though un- 
able to give the kindred tinge. But in many 
cafes the foli/bed body receives the tinge, without 
the /hape. Here the engraver is wholly de- 
ficient: he knows not how to flain the gleam- 
ing filver with the purple liquor it contains; 
nor is he able to give the hero’s armour its 
higheft polith from the tinge of the crimfon vett, 
which covers it, 


A fingle word upon the fubje&t of execution, 
thall conclude thefe remarks. Here the ad- 
vantage lies wholly on the fide of painting. 
That manner which can _ beft give the idea of 

the 
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the furface of an object, is the beft; and, the 
lines of the fineft engraving are harfh in com, 
parifon of the fmooth flow of the pencil, 
Mezzotinto, though deficient in fome refpects, 
is certainly in this the happieft mode of exe- 
cution; and the ancient wooden print, in which 
the middle tint is ufed, has a foftnefs, when 
well. executed, which. neither etching, nor 


engraving Can give. 


CHAP. Il. 
Obfervations on the different Kinds of Prints. 


"T HERE are three kinds of Prints, engra= 

vings, etchings, and mezxotintos. - The 
characteriftic of the firft is frength; of the 
fecond, freedom; and of the third, / ofine/s. 


All thefe, however, may in fome degree be found 
in each, 


From the fhape of the engraver’s tool, each 
ftroke is an angular incifion; which mutt of 
courfe give the line ftrength, and firmnefs ; if 
ithe not, very tender. From fucha line alfo, as 
it is a deliberate one, corre@nefs may be expected; 
but no great freedom: for it is a laboured line, 
ploughed through the metal; and muft necefla- 
fily, in a degree, want eafe, 


Unlimited freedom, on the other hand, is the 
sharagtermitic of etching. The needle, gliding 
along 
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along the furface of the copper, meets no re- 
fiftance; and eafily takes any turn the hand 
pleafes to give it. Etching indeed is mere 
drawing: and may be praétifed with the fame 
facility. —But as agua-fortis bites in an equable 
manner, it cannot give the lines that ftréength, 
which they receive from a pointed graver 
cutting into the copper. Befides, it is difficult 
to prevent its biting the plate af ower alike. 
The diffant parts indeed may eafily be covered 
with wax, or varnith, and the général effe& 
of the keeping preferved; but to give each 
jmaller part its proper relief, and to harmonize 


the whole, requires fo many different degrees 
of ftrength, fuch eafy tranfitions from one 
into another, that aqua-fortis alone is not equal 
toit. Here, therefore, engraving hath the ads 
vantage; which by a ftroke, deep or: tender, 
at the artift’s pleafure, can vary ftrength and 
faintnefs in any degree. 


As engraving, therefore, and etching have 
their refpective advantages, and deficiencies, 
artifts have endeavoured to unite their powers ; 
and to correét the faults of each, by joining 
the freedom. of the one, with the frrength of 

the 
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the other. In moft of our modern prints, ‘the 
plate is firft etched, and afterwards ftrength- 
ened, and finifhed by the graver. And when 
this is qwe// done, it has a happy effe@. The 
flatnefs, which is the confequence of an equable 
ftrength of fhade, is taken off; and the print 
gains a new effect, by the relief given to 
thofe parts which hang (in the painter’s lan- 
guage) on the parts behind them.—But great 
art is neceflary in this bufinefs. We fee many 
a print, which wanted only a few touches, 
receive afterwards fo many, as to become la- 
boured, heavy, and difgufting. 


In etching, we have the greateft variety of 
excellent prints.. The cafe is, it is fo much 
the fame as drawing, that we have the very 
works themfelves of the moft celebrated 
‘mafters: many of whom have left behind 
them prints in this way; which, however 
flight and incorre@, will always have fomething 
— mafterly, and of courfe beautiful in them. 


In the mufcling of human figures, of any 


confiderable fize, engraving hath undoubtedly 
tye D the 
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the advantage of etching. The foft and delicate 
tranfitions, from light to fhade, which are there 
required, cannot be fo well exprefled by the 
needle: and, in general, /arge prints require a 
ftrength which etching cannot give; and are 
therefore fit fubjeéts for engraving. 


Etching, on the other hand, is more par- 
ticularly adapted to fketches, and flight defigns : 
which, if executed by an engraver, would 
entirely lofe their freedom ; and with it their 
beauty. Land{cape too, in general, is the ob- 
ject of etching. The foliage of trees, ruins, 
ky, and indeed every part of land{cape, re- 
quires the utmoft freedom. In finifhing an 
etched \and{cape with the tool (as it is called), 
too much care cannot be taken to prevent 
heavinefs. We remarked before the nicety of 
touching upon an etched plate; but in land- 
{cape the bufinefs is peculiarly delicate. The 
foregrounds, and the boles of fuch trees as are 
placed upon them, may require a few ftrong 
touches; and here and there a few harmo- 
nizing ftrokes will add to the effect: but if 
the engraver venture much farther, he has good 
luck if he.do no. mifchief, ! 


An 
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An engraved plate, unlefs it be cut very 
flightly, will caft off feven or eight hundred 
good impreffions: and yet this depends, in 
fome degree, on the hardnefs of the copper. 
An etched plate will not give above two hun- 
dred; unlefs it be eaten very deep, and then 
it may perhaps give three hundred. After 
that, the plate muft be retouched, or the im- 
preflions will be faint. 


Before I conclude the fubje&t of etching, f 
fhould mention an excellent mode of practifing 
it on a foft ground; which has been lately 
brought into ufe, and approaches {till nearer to: 
drawing, than the common mode. Ona thin 
paper, fomewhat larger than the plate, you 
trace a correct outline of the drawing you intend 
to etch. You then fold the paper, thus traced, 
over the plate; and laying the original drawing 
before you, finifh the outline on the traced 
one with a black lead pencil. Every ftroke 
of the pencil, which you make on one fide, 
licks up the foft ground on the other. So that 
when you have finithed your drawing with 

D2 black- 
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black-lead, and take the paper off the plate, 
you will find a complete, and very beautiful 
drawing on the reverfe of the paper; and the 
etching likewife as complete on the copper. 
You then proceed to bite it with aqua-fortis, 
in the common mode of etching: only as your 
ground is fofter, the aqua-fortis muft be 
weaker. | 


Befides thefe feveral methods of engraving 


on copper, we have prints engraven on pewter, 
and on wood. .The pewter plate gives a 
‘coarfenefs and dirtinefs to the print, which 
is often difagreeable. But engraving upon 
wood is capable of great beauty. Of this 
fpecies of engraving more {hall elfewhere be 


faid. 


Mezzotinto is very different from either 
‘engraving or etching. In thele you cut out the 
foades on a {mooth plate. In mezzotinto, the 
plate is covered with a rough ground; and you 
‘f{crape the lights. The plate would otherwile 
‘give an impreffion entirely black. 

Since the time of its invention by Prince 
RUPERT, as is commonly fuppofed, the art 

| of 
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of {craping mexzotintos is greatly more improved 
than either of its fifter arts. Some of the 
earlieft etchings are perhaps the beft; and 
engraving, fince the times of Goitzius and 
Mutver, hath not perhaps made any great 
advances. But mezzotinto, compared with 
its original ftate, is, at this day, almoft a new 
art. If we examine fome of the modern pieces 
of workmanfhip in this way by our. beft 
mezzotinto-{crapers, they as much exceed the 
works of WuiTe and Smiru, as thofe mafters 
did Becker and Simons. It muft be owned, 
at the fame time, they have better originals 
to copy. KNELLER’s portraits are very paltry, 
compared with thofe ef our modern artifts; 
and are fcarce fufceptible of any effects of 
light and fhade. As to Prince RupERT’s 
works, I never faw any, which were certainly 
known to be his: but thofe I have feen for his, 
were executed in the fame black, harfh, dif 
agreeable manner, which appears fo {trong in 
the mafters who fucceeded him. The invention 
however was noble; and the early matters 
have the credit of it: but the truth is, the 
ingenious thechanic hath been called in to the 
painter's aid; and hath invented a manner of 
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laying ground, wholly unknown to the  éarlier 
mafters; and they who are acquainted with 
mezzotinto, know the ground to be a very capi- 
tal confideration. 2 Te 
The charaéteriftic of mezzotinto is /ofine/s ; 
which adapts it chiefly to portrait, or hiftory, 
with a few figures, and thefe not too fmall. 
Nothing, except paint, can exprefs flefh more 
naturally, or the flowing of hair, or the folds 


of drapery, or the catching lights of armour. 


In engraving and etching we muft get over the 
prejudices of crofs lines, which exift on no 
natural bodies: but mezzotinto gives us the 
{trongeft reprefentation of the real /urface. If 
however, the figures are too crowded, it wants 
ftrength to detach the feveral parts with a pro- 
per relief: and if they are very {mall, it wants 
precifion, which can only be given by an out- 
line; or, as in painting, by a different fiat, °1h 
miniature-works alfo, the unevenneis of the 
ground will occafion bad drawing, and awk- 
wardnefs—in the extremities efpecially. Some 
inferior artifts have endeavoured to remedy this, 
by terminating their figures with an engraved, 
or etched line: but they have tried the ex- 
periment with bad fuccefs, The ftrength 
of the line, and the foftnefs of the ground, 

accord 
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accord ill together. I fpeak not here of that 
judicious mixture of etching and mezzotinto, 
which was formerly ufed by Wauire; and 
which our beft mezzotinto-fcrapers at prefent 
ufe, to give a ftrength to particular parts; I 
{peak only of a harfh, and injudicious lineal 
termination. 

Mezzotinto excels each of the other fpecies of 
prints, in its capacity of receiving the moft 
beautiful effects of light and fhade: as it can 
the moft happily unite them, by blending them 
infenfibly together.—Of this REMBRANDT 
feems to have been aware. He had probably 
feen fome of the firft mezzotintos; and ad- 
miring the effect, endeavoured to produce it in 
etching, by a variety of interfeCting {cratches. 

You cannot well caft off more than an 
hundred good impreflions from a mezzotinto 
plate. The rubbing of the hand foon wears 
it {mooth: And yet by conftantly repairing it, 
it may be made to give four or five hundred, 
with tolerable ftrength. The firft impreffions 
are not always the beft. They are too black 
and harfh. You will commonly have the beft 
impreflions from the fortieth to the fixtieth: 
the harth edges will be foftened down; and yet 
there will be {pirit and ftrength enough left. 
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* I fhould not conclude thefe obfetvations. 
without mentioning the manner of working 
with the dry needle, as it is called; a manner 
between etching and engraving. It is per- 
formed by cutting the copper with a fteel 
point, held like a pencil; and differs from 
etching only in the force with which you 
work. This method is ufed by all engravers 
in their fkies, and other tender parts; and 
fome of them carry it into ftill more general 
ufe. 


Since the laft edition of this work was 
publifhed, a new mode of etching hath come 
much into ufe, called aquatinta. It is fo far 
fimilar to the common mode of etching, that 
the fhadows are bitten into copper by aqua- 
fortis, from which the lights are defended by 
a prepared, granulated ground. ‘Through. the 
minute interftices of this ground the aqua- 
fortis is admitted, and forms a kind of wath. 
In the compofition of this sranulation, the 
great fecret. of the art, I underftand, con- 
fifts; and different artifts have their different 
modes of preparing their ground. Some alfo 
ftrengthen the aquatinta wafh by the ufe of 
the 
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the needle, as in common etching; which, 
in landfcape efpecially, has a good effect. 
The fecret of the art however, does not en- 
tirely confit in preparing, and laying on the 
ground. Much experience is neceflary in. the 
management of it. 

The great advantage of this mode of etching 
is, that it comes nearer the idea of drawing, 
than any other fpecies of working on copper: 
the fhades are thrown in by a wabh, as if with 
a brufh. It is alfo, when perfectly underftood, 
well calculated for difpatch. In general in- 
deed, it feems better adapted to a rough 
fketch, than a finifhed work; yet in fkilful 
hands, when affifted by the needle, cr the en- 
graver’s tool, it may be carried to a great height 
of elegant finifhing. : 

On the other hand, the great difadvantage 
of this mode of etching arifes from the dif- 
ficulty of making the fhades graduate foftly 
into. the lights. When the artift has made 
too harfh an edge, and withes to burnith it 
off, there is often a middle tint below it: in 
burnifhing off the one, he diflurbs the other ; 
and inftead of leaving a foft graduating edge, 
he introduces, in its room, an edging of light. 


The 
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' The aquatinta mode of etching was firft in- 
troduced into England, though but little known, 
about thirty, or forty years ago, by a French- 
man of the name of La Prince: but whether 
he was the inventor of it, I never heard. It 
has fince been improved by feveral artifts. Mr. 
Sandby has ufed it very happily in feveral of 
his prints. Mr. Jukes alfo, and Mr. Malton 
have done fome good things in this way: but, 
as far as I can judge, Mr. Alken has carried it 
to the higheft degree of perfection; and has 
fome fecret in preparing, and managing his 
ground, which gives his prints a fuperior effect. 
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Characters of the moft noted Mafiers. 


MASTERS IN HisToRY. 


Lsert Durer, though not the inventor, 

was one of the firft improvers of the 

art of engraving. He was a German painter, 
and at the fame time a man of letters, and 
a philofopher. It may be added in his praife, 
that he was the intimate friend of Erafmus ; 
who revifed, it is fuppofed, fome of the pieces 
which he publifhed. He was a man of bu- 
finefs alfo; and was, during many years, 
the leading magiftrate of -Nuremburg.—His 
prints, confidered as the firft efforts of a new 
art, have great merit. Nay, we may add, 
that it is aftonifhing to fee a new art, in its 
earlieft efflays, carried to fuch a length. In 
fome of thofe prints, which he executed on 
copper, the engraving is elegant to a great 
degree. His Hell_/cene particularly, which 
was engraved in the year 1513, 1s as highly 


finifhed 
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finifhed a print as ever was engraved, and as 
happily finifhed. The labour he has beftowed 
upon it, has its full effe&. In his wooden 
prints too we are furprifed to fee fo much 
meaning, in fo early a mafter; the heads fo 
well marked; and every part fo well executed. 
—This artift feems to have underftood the 
principles of defign. His compofition too is 
often pleafing; and his drawing generally 
good: but he knows very little of the manage- 
ment-of light; and ftill lefs of erace: and 
yet his ideas are purer, and more elegant, 
than we could have fuppofed from the awkward 
archetypes, which his country and education 
afforded. He was certainly a man of a very 
extenfive genius; and, as Va/ari remarks, 
would have been an extraordinary artift, if 
he had had an Italian, inftead of a German 
education. His prints are numerous. They 
were much admired in his own life-time, and 
eagerly bought up: which put his, wife,; who 
was.a tealing woman, on urging him to fpend 
more time upon engraving, than he was in- 
clined to do. He was rich, and chofe rather 
to pradtife his art as an amufement, than as a 


bufinefs. He died in the year 1527. 
The 
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The immediate fucceffors, and imitators 
of ALBERT DurRER were Lucas VAN 
LEIDEN, ALDGRAVE, PENs, HisBEN, and 
fome others of lefs note. Their works are 
very much in their mafter’s ftyle; and were 
the ‘admiration of an age which had feen 
nothing better. The beft of ALDGRAVE’s 
works are two or three {mall pieces of the 


ftory of Lot. 


Goxutzius flourifhed a little after the death 


of thefe mafters; and carried engraving to a 


great height. He was a native of Germany, 
where he learned his art: but travelling after- 
wards into Italy, he improved his ideas. We 
plainly difcover in him a mixture of the 
Flemifh and Italian fchools. His forms have 
fometimes a degree of elegance in them; but, 
in general, the Dutch mafter prevails. Go.rT- 


“zis is often happy in defign and difpofition ; 
and fails moft in the difribution of light. But 


his chief excellence lies in execution. He 


engraves in a noble, firm, expreflive manner; 


which ‘hath f{earce been excelled by any fuc- 
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ceeding .mafters. There is a variety too in 
his mode of execution, which is very pleafing. 
His print of the circumcifion is one of the beft 
of his works. The ftory is well told; the 
groups agreeably difpofed; and the execution 
admirable: but the figures are Dutch; and 
the whole, through the want of a proper 
diftribution of fhade, is only a glaring mafs. 


MULLER engraved very much in the ftyle 
of Gorttzius—l! think in a ftill bolder and 
firmer manner. We have no where greater 
mafter-pieces in. execution, than the works 
of this artift exhibit. The dafti/m of Joun 
is perhaps the moft beautiful fpecimen of 
bold engraving, that is extant. 


ABRAHAM BLOEMART was a_ Dutch 
mafter alfo, and contemporary with Gort- 
zius. We are not informed what particular 
means of improvement he had; but it is 
certain he defigned in a more elegant tafte, 
than any of his countrymen. His figures 
are often graceful; excepting only, that he 
gives them fometimes an affected twilt; which 
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is {till more confpicuous in the fingers; an 
affe@tation which we fometimes alfo find in 
the prints of Gottzius.—The re/urrection of 
LAZzARuS is one of BLorMaART’s matter- 
pieces; in which are many faults, and many 
beauties ; both very characteriftic. 


While the Dutch mafters were thus carry- 
ing the art of engraving to fo great a height, 
it was introduced into Italy by ANDREA 
MANTEGNA; to whom the Italians afcribe 
the invention of it. The paintings of this 
mafter abound in noble paflages, but are for- 
mal and difagreeable. We have a fpecimen 
of them at Hampton-Court, in the triumph 
of JuLius C#sar.—His prints, which are 
faid to have been engraved on tin plates, are 
tranfcripts from the fame ideas. We fee in 
them the chafte, correét out-line, and noble 
fimplicity of the Roman {chool; but we are 
to expect nothing more; not the leaft at- 
tempt towards an agreeable whole. Aad 


indeed, we fhall perhaps find, in general, 
that the mafters of the Roman fchool were 
more ftudious of thofe effentials of painting, 
which regard the farts; and the Flemifh 

mafters, 
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mafters, of thofe, which regard the whole. 


The former therefore drew better /gures ; the 
latter made better prcfures. 


MANTEGNA was fucceeded by PARMI- 
GIANO and Parma, both mafters of great 
reputation. PARMIGIANO having formed 
the moft accurate tafte on a thorough ftudy 
of the works of RAPHAEL, and MicuAEL 
ANGELO, publifhed many fingle figures, and 
fome defigns engraven on wood, which 
abounded with every kind of beauty; if we 
may form a judgment of them from the 
few which we fometimes meet with. Whe- 
ther PARMIGIANO invented the art of en- 
-graving on wood, does not certainly appear. 
His pretenfions to the invention of etching 
are lefs difputable. In this way he publifhed 


-many flight pieces, which do him great cre- 


dit. In the midft of his labours,.he was 
interrupted by a knavifh engraver, who pil- 
laged him of all his plates. Unable to bear 
the lofs, he forfwore his art, and abandoned 
himfelf to chemiftry. | 


PALMA 
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PALMA ‘was too much employed as a pain- 


ter to ‘have much leifure for etching. He 


hath left feveral prints, however, behind him ; 
which are remarkable for the delicacy of the 
drawing, and the freedom of the execution. 
He etches in a loofe, but mafterly manner. 
His prints are fcarce; and indeed we feldom 


meet with any that: deferve more than the name 
of fketches. 


Francis Parra feems to have copied the 
manner of PALMA with great fuccefs. But 
his prints are ftill fcarcer than his mafter’s ; 
nor have we a fufficient number of them, to 
enable us to form much judgment of his 
merit. 


But the great improver of the art of engrav- 
ing on wood, and who at once carried it to 
a degree of perfection, which hath not fince 
been exceeded, was ANDREA ANDREANI, of 
Mantua. ‘The works of this mafter are re- 
markable for the freedom, ftrength, and fpirit 
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of the execution; the elegant correctnefs of the 
drawing ; and in general for their efiedt. Few 
prints come fo near the idea of painting. . They 
have a force, which a pointed tool on copper 
catinot reach: and the wath, of which, the 
middle tint is compofed, adds often the foit- 
nefs of drawing. But the works of this malter 
are feldom feen in perfection. They are {earce ; 
and when we do meet with them, it isa chance 
if the impreffions be good: and. very much of | 
the beauty of thefe prints depends on the good- 
nefs of the impreffion, For often the out- 
line is left hard, the middle tint being loft ; 
and fometimes the middle tint is left, without 
its proper termination. So that on the, whole, 
I fhould not judge this to be the happieft mode 
of engraving. ¥ 


Among the ancient Italian maflers, we can- 
not omit MarK ANTONIO; and AUGUSTIN 
of Venice. They are both celebrated ; and 
have ‘handed down to us many engravings 
from the works. of RapuaEL: but their az- 


tiquity, not their. merit, feems to have recom- 
mended them. Their execution is harth, and 
formal to the laft degree; and. if their prints 
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give us any idea of the works of RAPHAEL, 
we may well wonder, as Prcart_ obferves, 
how that mafter got his reputation.—But we 
cannot, perhaps, in England, form an ades 
quate idea of thefe mafters. I have been told, 
their beft works are fo much valued in Italy, 
that they are engrofled there by the curious: 
that very few of them find their way into 
other countries; and that what we have, are, 
in general, but the refufe, 


FREDERIC BaRoccHi was born at Urbin; 
where the genius of Rapuaet infpited him. 
In his early youth he travelled to Rome: and 
giving himfelf up to intenfe ftudy, he acquired 
a great name in painting. At his leifure hours 
he etched a few prints from his own defigns; 
which are highly finifhed, and executed with 
great foftnefs and delicacy. The Salutation ig 
his capital performance: of which we feldom 
meet with any impreffions, but thofe taken 


from the retouched plate, which are very 
harth. 
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ANTHONY TEMPESTA was a native of Flo- 
rence, but refided chiefly at Rome; where he 
was employed in painting by Grecory XIIE. 
His prints are very numerous: all from 
his-own defigns. Battles and huntings are the 
fubjeQs in which he moft delighted. His 
merit lies in expreflion, both in feature and 
in action; in the grandeur of his ideas; and 
in the fertility of his invention. His figures 


are often elegant, and graceful; and his heads 
marked with: great fpirit, and corre€inefs. His 
horfes; though flefhy and ill drawn, and evidently 
never copied from nature, are, however, no- 
ble :animals; and difplay an endlefs variety of 
beautiful. aCtions._-His imperfe@tions ‘at the 
fame time, are glaring. © His compofition is 
generally bad. Here. and there you have a 
good. group; feldom an agreeable whole. ' He 
had not the art of preferving his back-grounds 
tender ; fo that we are not to expect any effect 
of keeping. His execution is harfh; andche 
is totally ignorant of the diftribution of light.— 
But notwithftanding all his faults, fuch is his 
merit, that, as ftudies at leaft, his prints de- 
ferve a\much higher rank in the cabinets of 
con- 
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connoiffeurs, than they generally find; you 
can fcarce pick out one of them, which does 
not furnifh materials for an excellent compo- 
fition. 


AucusTIn Caracci has left a few etchings; 
which are admired for the delicacy of the 
drawing, and the freedom of the execution. 
But there is great flatnefs in them, and want 
of ftrength. Etchings, indeed, in” this ftyle 
are rather meant as fketches, than as finifhed 
prints—I have heard his print of St. Jerome 
much commended; but I find no remarks 
upon it in my own notes. 


-Guipo’s etchings, moft of which are fmall, 
are efteemed for the fimplicity of the defign ; 
the elegance and correétnefs of the outline; 
and that grace, for which this mafter is gene 
rally—perhaps too generally efteemed. The 
extremities “of his figures are particularly 


touched with great accuracy. But we have 
the fame flatnefs in the works of Gu1rpo, which 
we find in thofe of his mafter Caracc!; ac- 
companied, at the fame time, with lefs free- 
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dom. The farts are finifhed; but the whole 
neglected. 


CANTARINI copied the manner of Guipo, 
as Parra did that of Patma; and fo hap- 
pily, that it is often difficult to diftinguifh the 
works of thefe two matters. 


CALLoT was little acquainted with any of 
the grand principles of painting: of compofi- 
tion, and the management of light he was to- 
tally ignorant. But though he could not make 
a picture, he was admirably {killed in drawing 
a figure. His attitudes are generally graceful, 
when they are not affected ; his expreflion 
ftrong ; his drawing corre ; and his execution 
mafterly, though rather laboured. His Fair is a 
good epitome of his works. Confidered as a 
whole, it is a confufed jumble of ideas; but 
the parts, feparately examined, appear the work 
of a mafter. The fame character may be given 
of his moft famous work, the Mi/eries of War : 
in which there is more expreflion, both in ac- 
tion and feature, than was ever perhaps fhewn 
in fo fmall a compafs, And yet I know not 
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whether his Beggars be not the more capital 
performance. In the Miferies of War, he aims 
at compofition, in which he rarely fucceeds: 
his Beggars are detached figures, in which lay his 
ftrength. Though the works of this mafter are 
generally fmall, I have feen one of a large fize. 
It confifts of two prints; each of them near four 
feet fquare, reprefenting the fiege of Toulon. 
They are rather indeed perfpective plans, than 
pictures. The pains employed on them, is 
aftonifhing. They contain multitudes of figures; 
and; in miniature, reprefent all the humour, and 
all the employment of a camp. I fhall only 
add, that a vein of drollery runs through all the 


defigns of this mafter: which fometimes, when 
he chufes to indulge it freely, as in the Tempta- 
tion of St. ANTHONY, difplays itfelf in a very 
facetious manner. 


Count Gaupbe contracted a friendfhip at 
Rome with ApaAM ExLsHAMAR; from whole 
defigns he engraved a few prints. GAUDE 
was a young nobleman on his travels; and 
never practifed engraving as.a profeflion. This 
would call for indulgence, if his prints wanted 
it: but in their way, they are beautiful; though 
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on the whole, formal, and unpleafant.. They 
are highly finifhed; and this correétnefs has 
deprived them of freedom. Moon-lights, and 
torch-lights are the fubjedts he generally chufes; 
and he often preferves the effects of thefe 
different lights. His prints are generally fmall. 
I know only one, the Flight into Egypt, of a 


larger fize. 


SALVATOR Rosa fainted landfcape more 
than. hiftory ; but his prints are chiefly hifto- 
rical He was bred a painter; and under- 
ftood his art; if we except the management 
of light, of which he feems to have been 
ignorant. ‘The capital landfcape of this 
mafter at Chifwick, is a noble  piéture. 
The contrivance, the compofition,: the dif- 
tances, the figures, and all the parts and ap- 
pendages of it are fine: but in point of light 
it might perhaps have been improved, if the 
middle ground, where the figures of the fecond 
diftance ftand, had been thrown into fun-fhine. 
—In defign, and generally in compofition, SAu- 
VATOR is often happy. His figures, which he 
drew in good tafte, are graceful, and expref- 
five, well grouped, and varied in agreeable at- 
titudes, In the legs, it muft be owned, he 
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is a mannerif?: they are well drawn; but all 
caft in one mould. There. is a ftiffnefs too in 
the backs of his extended hands: the palms 
are beautiful. But thefe are. trivial criticifms, 
—His manner is flight ; fo as not to admit either 
foftnefs or effet: yet the fimplicity and ele- 
gance of it are pleafing; and bear that ftrong 
characteriftic of a mafter’s hand, fbi quivis 
fperet idem. One thing. in. his manner. of 
fhading, is difagreeable. He will often fhade 
a face half over with long lines; which, in fo 
{mall and delicate an obje@, gives an unplea- 
fant abruptnefs. . It is treating a face like an 
ege : no diftinGtion of feature is obferved. 
SALVATOR was a man of genius, and of learn- 
ing: both which -he has found frequent oppor- 
tunities of difplaying in his works. His ftyle 
is grand; every object that he introduces is of 
the heroic kind; and his fubje@s in general 
fhew an intimacy with ancient hiftory, and 
mythology.———A roving dilpofition, to which 
he is faid to have given a full fcope, feems to 
have added a wildnefs to all his thoughts. We 
are told, he fpent the early part of his life in a 
troop of banditti: and that the rocky. and de- 
folate fcenes, in which he was accuftomed to 
take refuge, furnifhed him with thofe romantic 

ideas 
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ideas in land{cape, of which he is fo exceedingly 
fond; and in the defcription of which he fo 
much excels. His Rodbers, as his detached 
figures are commonly called, are fuppofed to 
have been taken from the life. 


REMBRANDT’s excellency, as a painter, 
lay in colouring ; which he poffeffled in fuch 
perfection, that it almoft fereens every fault in 
his pitures. His prints, deprived of this pal- 
liative, have only his inferior qualifications to 
recommend them. ‘Thefe are expreflion, and 
fkill in the management of light, execution, 
and fometimes compofition. I mention them 
in the order in which he feems to have pol- 
fefled them. His expreffion has’ the mot 
force in the character of age. He marks as 
ftrongly as the hand of time. He pofleffes 
too, in a great degree, that inferior kind of 
expreffion, which gives its proper, and cha- 
racteriftic touch to drapery, fur, metal, and 
every object he reprefents—His management 
of light confifts chiefly in making a very trong 
contraft; which has often a good effet: and 
yet in many of his prints, there is no effect 
at all; which gives us reafon to think, he éi- 
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ther had no pfinciples, or publithed fuch prints 
before his principles were afcertained.—His 
execution is peculiar to himfelf. It is rough, 
or meat, as he meant a fketch, or a finifhed 
piece; but always free and mafterly. It pro- 
duces. its effect by ftrokes interfected in every 
direction ; and comes nearer the idea of paint- 
ing than the execution of any other mafter in 
etchinge—Never painter was more at a lofs 
than RemBranpt, for that fpecies of grace, 
which is neceflary to fupport an elevated cha- 
racter: While he keeps within the fphere of 
his genius, and contents himfelf with low fub- 
jeQts, he deferves any praife. But when he 
attempts beauty, or dignity, it were good- 
natured to fuppofe, he means only burlefque 
and caricature. He is a ftrong contraft to 
SALVATOR. The one drew all his ideas ‘from 
nature, as fhe appears with grace and ele- 
gance: The other caught her in her meaneft 
images ; and transferred thofe images into the 
higheft characters. Hence SALVATOR exalts 
banditti into heroes: REMBRANDT degrades 
patriarchs into beggars. REMBRANDT, in- 
deed, feems to have affetted awkwardnefs. He 
was a man of humour; and would laugh at 
thofe artifts: who ftudied the antique. “ I'll 
| fhew 
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fhew you my antiques,” he would cry; and 
then he would carry his friends into a room 
furnifhed with head-drefles, draperies, houfe- 
hold-ftuff, .and inftruments of all kinds: 
 Thefe,” he would add, “ are worth all your 
antiques.” —-His beft etching is that, which 
goes by the name of the hundred-guilders-print ; 
which is. in fuch efteem, that. I have known 
thirty guineas given for a good impreflion of it. 
In this all his excellencies are united: and I 
might add, his imperfections alfo.. Age and 
wretchednefs are admirably defcribed ; but. the 


principal figure is ridiculoufly mean.—Rem- 
BRANDT is faid to have left behind him near 


three hundred prints ; none of which are dated 
before 1628 ; none after 1659. They were in 
fuch efteem, even in his own life time, that 


he is faid to have retouched fome of them four 


or five times. 


Peter Testa ftudied upon a plan very 
different from that, cither of SALVATOR, or 
REMBRANDT. ‘Thofe mafters drew their 
ideas from nature: Trsta, from what he 
efteemed a fuperior model—the antique. Smit- 
ten with the love of painting, this artift) tra- 
velled 
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velled to Rome in the habit of a pilgrim; def 
titute of every mean of improvement, but what 
mere genius furnifhed. He had not even inte- 
refl to procure a recommendation ; nor had he 
any addrefs to fubftitute in its room. ©The 
works of fculpture fell moft obvioufly in his 
way; and.to thefe he applied himfelf with fo 
much induftry, copying them over, and over, 
that he is faid to have gotten them all by 
heart. Thus qualified, he took up the pencil. 
But he foon found the {chool, in which he had 
ftudied, an infufficient one to form a painter. 
He had neglected colouring; and his. pictures 
were in» no efteem. J have heard it faid, ‘that 
fome of ‘his pictures were excellent: and that 
if the houfe of Medici had continued to direc& 
the tafte of Italy, his works would have taken 
the lead among the firft produdtions of the age. 
But it was TresTA’s misfortune to live when 
the arts were under a lefs difcerning: patronage: 
and’ P. pA CorTona, who was TEST A’s rival, 
though far inferior to him in genius, carried the 
palm. Difappointed and mortified, he threw 
afide his pallet, and applied himfelf to etching ; 
in which he became a thorough proficient.— 
His prints have great merit; though they are 
little efteemed. “We are feldom, indeed to ex- 
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pect a coherency of defign in any of them. An 
enthufiaftic vein runs through moft of his com- 
politions; and it is not an improbable conjec- 
ture, that his head was a little difturbed. He 
generally crouds into his pieces fuch a jumble 
of inconfiftent ideas; that it is difficult fome- 
times only to guefs at what he aims. He was 
as little acquainted with the diftribution of light, 
as with the rules of defign: and yet, notwith- 
ftanding all this, his works contain an infinite 
fund of entertainment. There is an exuberance 
of fancy in him, which, with all its wildnefs, is 
agreeable: his ideas are fublime and noble; his 
drawing is elegantly correét ; his heads exhibit a 
wonderful variety of charaéters; and are touch- 
ed with uncommon {pirit, and expreffion; his 
figures. are graceful, rather too neatly allied to 
the antique; his groups often beautiful; and 
his execution, in his beft etchings, (for he is 
fometimes unequal to himfelf,) very mafterly.* 
Perhaps, no prints afford more ufeful ftudies for 
a, painter. The Proceffion of SILENUS, if we 
may guefs at fo confufed a defign, may illuftrate 
all that hath been faid. The whole is as inco- 


__™ Some of his works are etched by Cas. Tusta. 
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herent, as the parvs are beautiful. 


This un- 
fortunate artift was drowned in the Tyber; and 
it is left uncertain, whether by accident or defign. 


SPANIOLET etched a few prints in a very 
{pirited manner. No mafter underftood better 
the force of every touch. SiLENUS and BAc- 
cuus, and the Martyrdom of St. BARTHO- 
LOMEW, are the beft of his hiftorical prints: 
and yet thefe are inferior to fome of his carica- 
tures, which are admirably executed. 


Micuaet Dorieny, or O_p Dorieny, 
as he is often called, to diftinguifh him. from 
NicHOLAs, had the misfortune to be the fon- 
in-law of SIMON VovrEr; whofe works he 
engraved, and whofe imperfections he copied. 
His execution is free, and he _preferves the 
lights extremely well on fingle figures: his 
drapery too is natural, and ealy: but his drawing 
1s below criticifm ; in the extremities efpecially. 
In this his mafter mifled him. VouvrT ex- 
celled in compofition ; of which we have many 
beautiful inftances in DoriGgny’s prints. 
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VIELAMENA was inferior to few engravers. 
If he be deficient in ftrength and effe@, there is 
a delicacy in his manner, which is inimitable. 


One of his beft prints is, the De/cent from the 


But his works are fo rare, that we 
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ean fcarce form an adequate idea of his merit. 


STEPHEN DE LA BELLA was a minute ge- 
nius. His manner wants ftrength for any 
larger work ; but in fmall objects it appears to 
advantage: there is great freedom in it, and 
uncommon neatnefs. His figures are touched 
with fpirit; and fometimes his compofition is 
good: but he feldom difcovers any fkill in the 
management of light; though the defeé& is lefs 
firiking, becaufe of the fmallnefs of his pieces. 
His Pont Neuf will give us an idea of his works. 
Through the bad management of the light, it 
makes no appearance as a whole; thougli the 
compofition, if we except the modern architec- 
ture, is tolerable. But the figures are marked with 
great beauty; and the diftances extremely fine, 
—Some of his fingle heads are very elegant. © 
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~ La Facr’s works confit chiefly of fketches. 
The great excellency of this mafter lay in draw- 
ing; in which he was perfeCly fkilled. How- 
ever unfinifhed his pieces ate, they difcover. 
him to have been well acquainted with ana- 
tomy and proportion. ‘There is very little in 
him befides, that is valuable; grace, and ex- 
preflion fometimes ;. feldom compofition: his 
figures are generally too much crouded, or 
too diffufe. As for light and fhade, he feems 
to have been totally ignorant of their effed; 
or he could never have fhewn {fo bad a tafte, 
as to publith his defigns without, at leaft, a 
bare expreffion of the mafles of each. Indeed, 
we have pofitive proof, as well as negative. 
Where he-has attempted an effect of light, he 
has only fhewn how little he knew of it. 
His genius chiefly difplays itfelf in the gambols 
of nymphs and fatyrs; in routs and revels: but 
there is fo much obfcenity in his works of this 
kind, that, although otherwife fine, they fcarce 
afford an innocent amufement. In fome of 
his prints, in which he has attempted the 
fublimeft charaéters, he has given them a won- 
derful dignity. Some of his figures of Chrift 
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are not inferior to the ideas of RAPHAEL: and 
in a flight fketch, intitled, Vocation de Mey/e, 
the Deity is introduced with furprifing majefty. 
—His beft works are flightly etched from his 
drawings by ErTiNGER; who has done juftice 
to them. 


BoLswERtT engraved the works of RUBENS, 
and ina ftyle worthy of his mafter. You fee 
the fame free, and animated manner in both. 
It is faid that Rusens touched his proofs: and 
it is probable; the ideas of the painter are fo 
exadtly transfufed into the works of the en- 
graver, 


Pontius too engraved the works of Ru- 


BENS ; and would have appeared a greater ma- 
fter, if he had not had fuch a rival as Bors- 
WERT. 


ScrAMINoss! etched a few fmall plates, of 
the Myfleries of the Rofary, in a matterly ftyle. 
There is no great beauty in the compofition ; 
but the drawing is good ; the figures. are gene- 
10 rally 
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rally graceful; and the heads touched with 
{pitit. 


RoMAN LE Hoocuz is inimitable in exe- 
cution: Perhaps, no mafter etches in a freer 
and mote fpirited manner : there is a richnefS 
in it Hkewife, which we feldom meet with. 
His figures too are often good; but his com- 
pofition is generally faulty : it is ctouded, and 
confufed. He knows little of the effe& of 
ight. There is a flutter in him too, which 
hurts an éye pleafed with fimplicity. His 
prints are generally hiftorical. The deluge dt 
Goeverden is finely defcribed.—Lzr Hoocut 
was much employed, by the authors of his 
time, in compofing frontifpieces; fome of which 
are very beautiful. 


LurKen etchés in the manner of Lk 
Hoocue, but it is.a lefs mafterly manner. 
His Liffory of the Bible ig a great work; in 
which there ate many good figurés, and great 
freedom of execution: but poor compofition, 
much confufion, and little {kill in the diftribu- 


tion of light. This mafter hath alfo etched a 
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book of various kinds of. capital punifhment ;- 
amongft which, though the fubjeét is difgufting, 
there are many good prints. 


~Gerrarp Larresse etches ina loofe, and. 
unfinithed ; but free, and mafterly manner.. 
His light is often well diftributed; but his: 
fhades have not fufficient {trength to give his 
pieces effe@. Though he was a Dutch painter,. 
you fee nothing of the Dutchman in his works., 
His compofition is generally elegant and beau- 
tiful; efpecially where he has only a few fi- 
gures to manage.. His figures themfelves are 
graceful, and his expreffion ftrong.—It may 
be added, that his draperies are. particularly 
excellent. The fimple and fublime ideas, 
which appear every where in his works, ac- 
quired him the title of the Dutch RAPHAEL; 
a title which he well deferves. LAIRESSE 
may -be called an ethic painter. . He com- 
monly inculcates fome truth either in morals, 
or religion ; which he. illuftrates by a Latin 
fentence at whe bottom of his print. 
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CASTIGLIONE was an Italian painter of 
eminence. He drew human figures with grace 
and correétnefs : yet he generally chofe fuch fub- 
jets as would admit the introduction of animal 
life, which often makes the more diftinguifhed 
part.——There is a fimplicity in the defigns 
of this mafter, which is beautiful. In compo- 


fition he excels. Of his elegant groups we 
have many inftances, in a fet of prints, etched 
from his paintings, in a flight, free manner, by 
C. Macer; particularly in thofe of the patri- 
archal journcyings. He hath left us feveral of 
his. ow etchings, which are very valuable. 
The* fubje@ts, indeed, of fome of them, are 
odd-and fantaftic; and the compofition not 
equal to fome prints we have from his 
paintings, by other hands; but the execution 
is greatly fuperior. Freedom, ftrength, and 
fpirit, are eminent in them ; and delicacy like- 
wife, where he. chufes to finith highly; of 
which we have fome inftances.x—One of his 
beft prints is, the entering of Noau into the 
ark, The compofition; the diftribution of 
light; the fpirit and expreffion, with which 
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the animals are touched; and the freedom of 
the execution, are all admirable. : 


TIEPOLO was a diftinguifhed mafter: but 
by his merit; rather than the number of his 
etchings. He was chiefly employed, I have 
heard, as a painter, in the Efcurial, and other 
palaces in Spain. The work, on which his re- 
putation as an etcher is founded, is a feries of 
twenty plates, about nine inches long, and feven 
broad. ‘The fubje&t of them is emblematical ; 
but of difficult interpretation. They contain, 
however, a great variety of rich, and elegant 
compofition; of excellent figures; and of fine 
old heads and characters. ‘They are fcarce; at 
leaft, they have rarely fallen in my way.—— 
T have feen a few other prints by this mafter ; 
but none, except thefe, which I have thought 
excellent. He was a ftrange, whimfical man; 
and, perhaps, his beft pieces were thofe, in 
which he gave a loofe to the wildnefs of his 
imagination. 


VANDER MUuILEN has given us hiftorical 
reprefentations of feveral modern battles. 
Lewis 
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Lewis XIV, is his great hero. His prints are 
generally large, and contain many good figures, 
and agreeable groups: but they have no effect, 
and feldom produce a whole. A difagreeable 
monotony (as the mufical people {peak) runs 
through them all. 


Oruo Ventus has entirely the air of an 
Ttalian, though of Dutch parentage. He had 
the honour of being mafter to RuBENs ; who 
chiefly learned from him his knowledge of 
light and fhade. This attift publifhed a book 
of love-emblems; in which the Cupids aré 
engraved with great elegance. His pieces of 
fabulous hiftory have lefs merit. 


GALESTRUZZI was an excellent  artift, 
There is great firmnefs in his ftroke; great 
precifion; and, at the fame time, great free 
dom. His drawing is good; his heads are 
well touched, and his draperies beautiful. He 
has etched feveral things from the antique ; 
fome of them, indeed, but indifferently. The 
beft of his works, which I have feen, is the 
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Story of N1oBeE, (a long, narrow print) from 
POLIDORE. 


MELLAN was a whimfical engraver. He 
fhadowed entirely with parallel. lines; which he 
winds round the mufcles of his figures, and 
the folds of his draperies, with great variety 
and beauty. His manner is foft and delicate ; 
but void of ftrength and effet. His compo- 
fitions of courfe make no whole, though his 
fingle figures are often elegant. His faints and 
fiatues are, in general, his beft. pieces. There 
is great expreffion in many of the former ; and 
his drapery is often incomparable. One of his 
beft prints is infcribed, Per fe furgens: and 
another very good one, with this ftrange paf- 
faze from St. AusTin ; Ego evangelio non cre- 
derem, nifi me catholice ecclefie commoveret auc- 


toritas—His head of Chrift, effected by a 


fingle fpiral line, is a mafterly, but whimtical 
performance. 


Osrapz’s etchings, like his pi€ures, are 
admirable reprefentations of low life. ‘They 
abound in humour and expreflion; in which 

lies 
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Iies theft merit.. They have little befides to 
recommend them. His compofition is gene- 
rally very, indifferent ; and his execution -no 
way remarkable. Sometimes, but {eldom, you 
fee an effect of light. 


Corne ius BEGA etches very much in the 
manner of OsTADE; but with more freedom. 


Van -Turpen has nothing of the Dutch 
mafter in his defign; which feems formed on 
the ftydy of the antique. | It is chafte, elegant, 
and correét. His manner is rather firm, and 
diftin@; than free, and fpirited. His princi- 
pal: work “is, the voyage of ULYSSES, in fifly- 
eight. plates; in which we have a great variety 
of elegant attitudes, excellent charaGers of 
heads, good drawing ; and though not much ef- 
fect, yet, often good grouping. His drapery is 
heavy. 


Josepu PARROCELLE painted battles for 
Lewis XIV. He etched alfo feveral of his 
own defigns, ‘The beit of his works are eight 
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fall battles, which are very fcarce. Four of 
thefe are of a fize larger than the reft; of 
which, the Battle, and Stripping the Slain, are 
very fine. Of the four fmaller, that entitled 
Ve/per is the beft —His manner is rough, free, 
and mafterly ; and his knowledge of the effect 
of light confiderable.—His greateft undertaking 
was, the Life of Chrif, in a feries of plates: 
but it isa hafty, and incorre@ work. Mott of 
the prints are mere fketches: and many of 
them, even in that light, are bad; though the 
freedom of the manner is pleafing in the worft 
of them. The beft plates are the 14th, 17th, 
tgth, 22d, 28th, 39th, 41ft, 42d, and 43d. 


V. Le Fepre etched many defigns from 
TittAn and Jutro RoMANO, in:a very mi- 
ferable manner. His drawing is bad; his 
drapery frittered; his lights ill-preferved; and 
his execution difgufting: and yet we find his 
works in capital collections. 


BELLANGE’s prints are highly finifhed, and 
his execution is not amifs. His figures alfo 
have fomething in them, which looks like 
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grace; and his light-is tolerably well mafled, 
But his heads are ill fet on; his extremities 
incorrectly touched; his figures badly propor- 
tioned; and, in fhort, his drawing in general 
very bad, 


Craupe GitLot was a French painter: 
but finding himfelf rivalled, he laid afide 
his pencil, and employed himfelf entirely im 
etching. His common fubjeéts are dances and 
revels ; adorned with fatyrs, nymphs, and fauns. 
By giving his fylvans a peculiar caft of eye, he 
has introduced a new kind of charaéter. The 
invention, and fancy of this mafter are plea~ 
fing ; and his compofition is often good. ‘His 
manner is flight; which is the beft apology 
for his bad drawing, 


WatTTeEAu has great defe&s; and, it muft 
be owned, great merit. He abounds in all 
that flutter, and affe€tation, which is fo difa-— 
greeable in the generality of French painters. 
But, at the fame time, we acknowledge, he 


..draws well; gives grace and delicacy to his 
“figures; and produces often a beautiful effedt 
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of light. I fpeak, chiefly of fuch of his works, 
as have been engraved by others.—He etched 
a few flight plates himfelf, with great. freedom 
and elegance. The beft of them are contained 
in a fmall book of figures, in various drefles 
and attitudes. 


Cornetius ScuuT excels chiefly in exe- 
cution ; fometimes in compofition: but he 
knows nothing of grace; and has, upon the 
whole, but little merit. 


WituraAm Baur etches with great {pirit. 
Gi largeft works are hiftorical. He has given 
us many of the fieges and battles, which wafted 
Flanders in the fixteenth century. They 
may be exact, and probably they arc; but 
they are rather plans than pictures ; and have 
little to recommend them but hiftoric truih, 
and. the freedom of the execution. Baur’s 
beft prints. are, characters of different nations ; 
in which the peculiarities of each are well ob- 
ferved. His Ovip is a poor performance. | 


CoyPEn 
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~ CoyprL hath left a few prints of his own 
etching; the principal of which is, an Ecce 
Homo, touched with great {pirit. Several of his 
own defigns he etched, and afterwards put 
into the hands of engravers to finifh. It is. 
probable he overlooked the work: but we 
fhould certainly have had better prints, if we 
had received them pure from his own needle. 
What they had loft in force, would have been 
— made up in “ 


PicART was one of the moft ingenious of 
the French engravers. His ifations are among 
the moft entertaining of his works. ‘The tafte 
of Lis day, ran wholly in favour of antiquity : 
s¢ No, modern’ matters were worth looking at.” 
PICART, piqued at: fuch prejudice, etched 
feveral pieces in imitation of ancient matfters; 
and fo ‘happily, that» he almoft out-did, in 
their’ own excellences, the artifts whom he 


copied... ‘Thefe prints were much admired, as 
the works, of Guipo, -REMBRANDT, and 
others. -» Having had his joke, he publifhed 
them. under the title of — Japofures. inno- 
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centes—PICART’S Own manner is highly fi- 
nifhed ; yet, at the fame time, rich, bold, and 
{pirited: his prints are generally fmall; and 
moit of them from the defigns of others. One 
of the beft is from that beautiful comipofition of 
Poussin, in which Truth is delivered by Time, 
from Envy, 


ARTHUR Pond, our countryman, fucceeded 
admirably in this method of imitation ; in which 
he hath etched feveral valuable prints ; particu- 
larly two oval landfcapes after SALVATOR—a 
monkey in red chalk after CaRRACHE—two 
or three ruins after PAnrnr, and fome others 
equally excellent. 


But this method of imitation hath been 
moft fuccefsfully pra@ifed by Count Caxxus, 
an ingenious French noblemam; whofe works, 
in this way, are very voluminous. Hé hath 
ranfacked the French king’s cabinet s and hath 
{earce left a mafter of any note, from. whofe 
drawings he hath not given us an excellent fpe- 
cimen. Infomuch, that if we had nothing re 
maining of thofe mafters, but Count Gaytus’s 

works, 
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works, we fhould not want a very fufficient idea 
of them. So verfatile is his genius, that with 
the fame cafe he prefents us with an elegant 
outline from RAPHAEL, a rough {ketch from 


REMBRANDT, and a delicate portrait from 
VANDYKE, 


Lz Crerc was an excellent engraver; but 
chiefly in miniature. He immortalized ALEX. 
ANDER, and Lewis XIV. in plates of four or 
five inches long. His genius feldom. exceeds 
thefe dimenfions ; within which he can draw 
up twenty thoufand men with great dexterity. 
No artift, except CALLoT and DezLa BELLa, 
could touch a {mall figure with fo much {pirit. 
‘He feems to have imitated CatLor’s manner ; 
but his ftroke is neither fo firm, nor fo maf 
terly, 


PETER Bartotr etched with freedom; 
though his manner is not agreeable. His capital 
work is LANFRANK’s gallery. 
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Jac. Freir is an admirable engraver. He 
unites, in a great degree, ftrength, and foft« 
nefs; and comes as near'the force of painting, 
as an engraver can well do. He has given us 
the ftrongeft ideas of the works of feveral of 
the moft eminent mafters. He preferves the 
drawing, and expfeflion of his original ; and 
often, perhaps, improves the effet. There is 
a richnefs too in his manner, which is very 
pleafing.. You fee him in perfection, in a 
noble print from C.. MAraAtri, intitled, Jz 
confpettu angelorum pfallam tibi. 


R. V. AupEen AeERD copied many things 
from C. Maratti, and other mafters, in a 
ftyle indeed very inferior to Jac. Fret, (whofe 
rich execution he could not reach,) but yet 
with fome elegance. His manner is fmooth, 
and. finifhed; but without .effeét. His draw- 
ing is good, but his lights are frittered. 


S. GrIBELIN is a careful, and laborious 


engraver; of no extenfive genius; but pain- 
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fully exact. His works are chiefly fmall; 
the principal of which are his copies from 
the Banqueting-Houfe at Whitehall ; and from 
the Cartoons. His manner is formal; yet he 
has contrived to preferve the fpirit of his ori- 
ginal. I know no copies of the Cartoons fo 
valuable as his. It is a pity he had not en- 
graved them on a larger fcale. 


Le Bas etches in a clear, diftin@, free 
manner; and has done great honour to the 
works of Tenrers, WoveRMAN, and Brrc- 
HEM; from whom he chiefly copied. The beft 
of his works are after BERGHEM. 


Biscuor’s etching has fomething very plea- 
fing in it. It is loofe, and free; and yet has 
ftrength, and richnefs. Many of his ftatues 
are good figures: the drawing is fometimes 
incorreét ; but the execution is always beau- 
tiful. Many of the plates of his drawing- 
book are good. His greateft fingle work, is ~ 
the reprefentation of JosEPH in Egypt ; in 
which, there are many faults, both in the 
drawing and effe& ; fome of which are charge- 


able on ‘himfelf, and others on the artift from 
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whom he ‘copied; but on the whole, it is 3 
pleafing print. 


FrAwers PERRIER ‘was the debauched fon 
ef a woldfmith ia Franchecomté. His indif- 
cretion forcing him from home, his inclina- 
tion led him to Italy. His manner of travelling 
thither was whimfical. He joined himfelf to 
a blind beggar, whom he agreed to lead for 
Half his alms. At Rome, he applied to paint- 


fie ; and tiadé a ‘much greater proficiency 
than cotild have been expected from his dif- 
fipated ‘life. He publifhed a large collection 


of ftatues and other antiquities; which are 
etched in a mafterly manner. The drawing is 
often incorrect ; but the attitudes are well cho- 
fen, and the execiition fpitited. Many of them 
fee to have been done ‘haftily ; but ‘there are 
qnarks of vettius in ‘them all. 


Maro, archite& to K, Wirira™m, hath 
etched ‘fome ftatues likewife, in ‘a mafterly 
matnner. Indeed all his works are ‘well exe 
cuted; but ‘they confift chiefly of ornaments 
in the way of ‘his profeffion. 

FRAN, 
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Fran. RoETTIERS etches in a very bold 
manner, and with fpirit; but there is a harfh- 
nefs in his outline, which is difagreeable ; though 
the lefs fo, as his drawing is generally good. 
Few artifts »manage a crowd better’; or give it 
more effect by a proper diftribution of light. 
Of this management we have fome judicious 
inflances in his two capital prints, the A/fjiumption 
of the crofs, and the Crucifixion. 


NricuoLas Doricny was bred a lawyer: 
but not fucceeding at the bar, he ftudied 
painting ; and afterwards applied to engraving. 
Fis. capital work is, the Transfiguration ; which 


Mr. Apprson calls the nobleft print in the 


world. It as unqueftionably a noble work; 


but Dorieny feems to have exhaufted his ge- 
aius upon it: for ‘he did nothing afterwards 


worth preferving. His Cartoons are very poor. 
He engraved them in his old age; and was ob- 
liged to employ affiftants, who did not anfwer 


his expectation, 
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MASTERS IN PORTRAIT. 


Among the maflers in portrait, REMBRANDT 
takes the lead. His heads are admirable copies 
from nature; and perhaps the beft of his 
works. There is great expreffion in them, and 
character. 


Van Uuier followed REMBRANDT’s man- 
ner; which he hath in many things excelled. 
Some of his heads are exceedingly beautiful. 
The force which he gives to every feature, the 
roundnefs. of the mufcle, the fpirit of the exe- 
cution, the ftrength of the character, and the 
effect of the whole, are admirable. 


J. Lizvens etches in the fame ftyle. His 
heads ate executed with great fpirit; and de- 
ferve 
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ferve a place in any collection of prints ; though 
they are certainly inferior to UL1eT’s.—ULIzET, 
and Lizvens etched fome hiftorical prints ; 
particularly the latter, (whofe Lazarus, after 
REMBRANDT, is a noble work), but their 
portraits are their beft prints. 


Among the imitators.of REMBRANDT, we 
fhould not forget our countryman WorLIDGE; 
who has very ingenioufly followed the manner 
of that mafter; and fometimes improved upon 
him. No man underftood the drawing of a 
head better—His fmall prints alfo, from an- 
tique gems, are neat, and matterly. 


Many of VAN Dykz’s etchings do him 
great credit. They are chiefly to be found in 
a collection of the portraits of eminent artifts, 
which VAN Dyke was at the expence of get- 
ting engraved. They are done flightly; but 
bear the character of a mafter. Luxe Vos- 
TERMAN is one of the beft. It is probable 
Van Dyke made the drawings for moft of 
them: his manner is confpicuous in them all. 
: G 3 —A very 
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suiA very finifhed etching of an Ecce ome, 
pafles under the name of this mafter. It is a 
good print, but not equal to what we might 
have expected from VAN Dyk. 


We have a few prints of Sir PETER LELy’s 
etching likewife; but there is nothing in them 
that is very interefting. | 


R. WHITE was the principal engraver, of 
portraits, in CHARLES the Second’s réign;_ but 
his works aré miferablé performances, They 
are {aid to be good likeneffes; and they may be 
fo; but they are wretched prints. : 


Becket and Srmons are. names which fcarce 
deferve to be mentioned. ‘They were in their 
time, mezzotinto-fcrapers of note, only becaufe 
there were no others. 


Wuire, the mezzotinto-fcraper, fon of the 
efigraver, was an artift of great merit... He 


copied 
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copied after Sir Goprrey KNEELER; whom 
he teafed fo much with his proofs, that it is 
faid Sir Goprrey forbad him his houfe. His 
mezzotintos ‘are very beautiful. Baprisre, 
Wine, SrurceEs, and Hooper are all ad- 
mirable prints. He himfelf ufed to fay, that 
old and young Parr were the beft portraits he 
ever fcraped. His manner was peculiar, at the 
time he ufed it ; though it hath fince been adopt- 
ed by other mafters. He firft etched his plate, 
and then fcraped it. Hence his prints preferve' 
their fpirit longer than the generality of mez- 
zotintos. 


Smi1TH was the pupil of Becker; but he 
foon excelled his mafter. He was efteemed 
the beft mezzotinto-fcraper of his time; though, 
perhaps, inferior to Wuire. He hath left a 
very numerous colleétion of portraits: fo nume- 
rous, that they are often bound in two large 
folios, He copied chiefly from Sir GopFREY ; 
and is faid to have had an apartment in his 
houfe——-Lorp Somers was fo fond of the 
works of this mafter; that he feldom - travelled, 
without carrying them with him in the feat 
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of his coach.—Some of his beft prints are two 
holy familie, ANTHONY LeicH, Mary 
MAGDALENE, SCALKEN, a half-length of 
Lady ELIZABETH CROMWELL, the duke of 
SCHOMBERG on horfe-back, the countefs of 
SALISBURY, GIBBON the ftatuary, and a 
very fine hawking piece from WykE.— 

After all, it muft be owned, that the beft of 
thefe mezzotintos are inferior to what we have 
feen executed by the mafters of the prefent 
age, | 


MELLAN’s portraits are the moft indifferent 
of his works. ‘They want flrength, fpirit, and 
effect. 


Pirtrerr hath lately publifhed a fet of 
heads, from PrazzeTA, in the ftyle of MEL- 
LAN; but in a much finer tafte, with regard 
both to compofition, and manner. Though, 
like Mextian, he never croffes his ftroke; yet 
he has contrived to give his heads more force 
and {pirit. 


J. Morin’s 
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J. Mortn’s heads are engraved in a very 
peculiar manner, They are ftippled with a 
graver, after the manner of mezzotinto; and 
have a good effet. They have force; and, 
at the fame time, foftnefs. Few portraits, on 
the whole, are better. Guipo BENTIVOLIUS 
from VAN Dykz is one of the beft, 


J. Lutma’s heads are executed in the fame 
way: we are told, with a chifel and mallet. 
They are inferior to Morin’s; but are not with- 
out merit. ° 


Epm. Marmion etched a few portraits in 
the manner of Van Dyxg, and probably from 
him ; in which there is eafe and freedom. He 
has put his name only to one of them, 


WOLFANG, a German engraver, managed 
his tools with foftnefs, and delicacy ; at, the 
fame time preferving a confiderable degree of 

{pirit. 
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fpirit, But. his works are fcarce. I make 
thefe remarks indeed, from a fingle head, that 
of Huet, bifhop of Auranches ; which is the 
only work of his, that I have feen. ; 


DREVET’s portraits are neat, and elegant ; 
but laboured to. the laft degree. “They are cOe 
pied from RIGAUD, and other French maf-. 
ters; and abound in all that flutter, and licen- 
tious drapery, fo oppofite to the fimple and 
chafte ideas of true tafte. DreverT excels 
chiefly in copying Ricavun’s frippery; lace, 
filk, fur, velvet, and other ornamental parts of 


drefs, 


RicHARDSQN hath left us feveral heads, 
which he etched for Mr, Pops, and others of 
his friends. They are flight, but thew the 
fpirit of a mafter, Mr. Pops’s profile is the 
betft. 


VERTUE was a good antiquarian, sad a 
worthy man, but no artift. He copied with 
painful 
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painful exadtnefs ; in a dry, difagreeable man- 
ner, without force, or freedom. In his whole 
colléGtion of heads, we can fcarce ace ‘out 
half:a dozen, which are good,’ 


Such an artift in medzotinto, >was Faper. 
He has publifhed nothing extremely bad; and 
yet nothing worth collecting. Mrs. CoLiigR 
is one of his beft prints; and has fome merit. 
She is leaning againft a pillar; on the bafe of 
which is engraved the ftory of the golden 
apple, 


HouBRAKEN is a genius; and has given us, 
in his colle&ion of Englith portraits, fome 
pieces of engraving at leaft equal to any thing 
of the kind. Such are his heads of Hams- 
DEN, SCHOMBERG, the earl of BreprorD, 
the duke of RicuMonpD particularly, and fome 
others, At the fame time we muft own, 
that he has intermixed among his works, a 
great number of bad prints. In his beft, there 
is a wonderful union of foftnefs, and freedom. 
A more elegant and flowing line no artift ever 


employed, 


Our 
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Our countryman Fry has left behind him 
a few very beautiful heads in mezzotinto. 
They are all copied from nature; have great 
foftnefs, and {pirit ; but want ftrength. Mez- 
zotinto is not adapted to works fo large, as 
the heads he has publifhed. 
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MASTERS IN ANIMAL LIFE. 


~BERGHEM has a genius truly paftoral; and 
brings before us the moft agreeable fcenes of 
tural life. The fimplicity of Arcadian man- 
ners is no’ where better defcribed than in his 
works. -We have a large collection of prints 
from his defigns; many etched by himfelf, 
and many by other mafters. Thofe by himfelf 
are flight, but mafterly. His execution is in- 
imitable. — His cattle, which are always the 
diftinguifhed part of his pieces, are well 
drawn, admirably characterized, and generally 
well grouped. Few painters excelled more in 
compofition than BERGHEM ; and yet we have 
more beautiful inftances of it in the prints 
etched from him by others, than in thofe by 
himfelf.. Among his own etchings a few 


{mall plates of fheep and goats are exceedingly 
valued. 


J. VisscHER 
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J. VisscHER never appears to more advan- 
tage than when the copies BeRcuEemM. His 
excellent drawing, and the freedom of his 
execution, give a great value to his prints; 
which: have more the air .of originals, than 
of copies. He is a mafter both. in etching, 
and engraving. His, flighteft etchings, though 
copies only, jare the, works of a mafter; and 
when the touches, with a. graver, Je knows 
how to add) ftrength and. firmnefs, without 
deftroying freedom and fpirit.:.. He might ,be 
faid to have done; all things well; if he had 
not failed in the diftsibutien, of jlight,: | it is 
more than probable, | she jhas, not ,attended jto 
the .cfle) of it, -in many of the’ paintings 
which -he has, copied. 


DANKER DANKERTS is another,-excellent 
copyift from. -BERGHEM, Ewery thing, that 
bas been faid of VisscHER, may -be faid of 
him ; and perhaps ftill in a*ftronger manmer. 
—Like Visscuer too he fails in the manage- 
ment of his lights. 


HonpDivs, 
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Honpius, a native of Rotterdam, -pafied 
the greater part of his life in England. He 
painted animals -chiefly; was free in his man- 
her; ¢xtravagant in his colouring; incorrect in 
his drawing; ignorant of the effe& of light; 
but great in expreffion. His prints therefore 
are better than his pictures. They poffefs 
his chief excellency, with fewer of his de- 
fects... They are ‘executed in a neat ftroke; 
but with great fpirit; and afford ftrong in- 
‘tances of animal fury. His hunted wolf is an 
admirable print. 


Du Jarbin underftood the anatomy of do- 
theftic animals ‘perhaps better than any other 
mafter. His. drawing is correct; and yet. the 
freedom of the mafter is preferved. He co- 
pied jnature ftriGly, though not fervilely : and has 
given us not.only the. form, but the charac- 
teviftic peculiarities, of each animal. He ne- 
-wer, indeed, ‘like #lonpius, animates his cre- 
-ation with. ithe ‘violence of favage fury. His 
genius takes a milder turn. All is quietnefs, 
aind repofe. His dogs, after their exercife, 
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are f{tretched at their eafe; and the languor of 
a meridian fun prevails commonly through all 
his pieces, His compofition is beautiful ; and 
his execution, though neat, is fpirited.- His 
works, when bound together, make a volume 
of about fifty leaves; among which there is 
{carce one bad print. 


Rusens’s huntings are undoubtedly fuperior 
on the whole, to any thing of the kind we 
have. There is more invention in them, and 
a grander ftyle of compofition, than we find 
any where elfe. Ivclafs them under his name, 


becaufe they are engraved by /everal matfters. 
But all their engravings are poor. They re- 
prefent the paintings they are copied from, as 
a fhadow does the obje& which projects it, 
There is fomething of the /bape ; but all the 
jinifoing is loft. And there is no doubt, but 
the awkwardnefles, the patch-work, and the 
grotefque characters, which every where ap- 
pear in thefe prints, are in the originals bold 
fore-fhortnings, grand effect® of light, and no- 
ble inftances of expreflion. —But it is as diffi- 


- cult to copy the flights of RuBENS, as to 
tranflate 
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tranflate thofe of Pinpar. The fpirit of each 
mafter evaporates in the procefs. 


WoVERMAN’s compofition is generally 
crouded with little ornaments. There is no 
fimplicity in his works. He wanted a chafte 
judgment to correct his exuberance.—Vis- 
SCHER was the firft who engraved prints from 
this artift. He chofe only a few good defigns ; 
and executed them mafterly—Moyreau un- 
dertook him next, and hath publithed a large 
colleétion. He hath finifhed them highly ; 
but with more foftnefs than {pirit. His prints 
however have a neat appearance, and exhibit 
a variety of pleafing reprefentations ; cavalcades, 
marches, huntings, and encampments. 


Rosa of Tivo. etched in a very finithed 
mannér. No one out-did him in compofition 
and execution: he is very {fkilful too in the 
Management of light. His defigns-are all paf- 
toral; and yet there is often a mixture of the 
heroic ftyle in his compofition, which is very 
pleafing. His prints are fcarce; and, were 
they not fo, would be valuable, 

H STEPHEN 
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STEPHEN DE LA BELLA may be men- 
tioned among the matters in animal life ; though 
few of his works in this way deferve any other 
praife, than what arifes from the elegance of 
the execution. In general, his animals are 
neither well drawn, nor juftly charaéterized. 
The beft of his works in animal life are fome 
heads of camels and dromedaries. 


Antuony Tempesta hath etched feveral 
plates of fingle horfes, and of huntings. He 
hath given great expreflion to his animals ; 
but his compofition is more than ordinarily 
bad in thefe prints: nor is there in any of 
them the leaft effect of light. 


J. Fyr hath etched a few animals; in 
which we difcover the drawing, and fome- 
thing of that ftrength and fpirit, with which 
he painted. But I never faw more than two 
or three of his prints. 


ae 


In curious colleétions we meet with a few 
of Cuyp’s etchings. The pi@ures of this 
mafter excel in colouring, compofition, draw- 
ing, and the expreffion of charaGer. His 
prints have all thefe excellences, except the 


firft, 


PETER DE Laer hath left us feveral fimall 
etchings of horfes, and other animals, well 
characterized, and executed in a bold and 
mafterly manner. Some of them are fingle 
figures; but when he compoles, his compo- 
fition is generally good, and his diftribution of 
light feldom much amifs; often pleafing: his 
drawing too is commonly good. 


PeTER Stoop came from Lifbon with queen 
CATHARINE; and was admired in England, 
till Wyck’s fuperior excellence in painting 
eclipfed him. He hath etched a book of 
horfes, which are much valued ; as there is in 
eeneral, accuracy in the drawing, nature in 
the characters, and fpirit in the execution. 
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REMBRANDT’S lions, which are etched in 
his ufual ftyle, are worthy the notice of a 
connoifieur. 


BLoTetiNe’s lions are highly finifhed ; but 
with more neatnefs than fpirit. 


Paut Potter etched feveral plates of 
cows and horfes in a mafterly manner. His 
manner, indeed, is better than his drawing ; 
which, in his fheep efpecially, is but very 
indifferent: neither does he characterize them 
with any accuracy. 


BARLOw’s etchings are numerous. His 
illuftration of Afop is his greateft work. 
There is fomething pleafing in the compofition 
and manner of this mafter, though neither is ex~ 
cellent. His drawing too is very indifferent ; 
nor does he charaéterize any animal juftly. 


His birds in general are better than his 
beafts. 


FLAMEN 
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FLAMEN has etched feveral plates of birds 
and fifhes: the former are bad; the latter 
better than any thing of the kind we have. 


I fhall clofe this account with RIDINGER, 
who is one of the greateft mafters in animal 
life. This artift has marked the characters 
of animals, efpecially of the more favage 
kind, with great expreflion. His works may 
be confidered as natural hiftory. He carries 
us into the foreft among bears, and tygers; 
and, with the exaétnefs of a naturalift, de- 
{cribes their forms, haunts, and manner of 
living. His compofition is generally beau- 
tiful; fo that he commonly produces an agree- 
able whole. His landfcape too is piturefque 
and romantic; and well adapted to the fub- 
je&t he treats—On the other hand, his man- 
ner is laboured, and wants freedom. His 
human figures are feldom drawn with tafte. 
His horfes are ill-charaéterized, and worfe 
drawn ; and, indeed, his drawing, in general, 
is but flovenly.—The prints of this mafter 
are often real hiftory; and reprefent the por- 

1 De traits 
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traits of particular animals, which had been 
taken in hunting. We have fometimes, too, 
the ftory of the chace in High-Dutch, at the 
bottom of the print. The idea of hiftorical 
truth adds a relifh to the entertainment ; and 
we furvey the animal with new pleafure, which 
has given diverfion to a German prince for 
nine hours together.———The productions of 
RIDINGER are very numerous; and «the 
greater part of them good. His huntings 
in general, and different methods of catching 
animals, are the leaft piCturefque of his works. 
But he meant them rather as didactic prints, 
than as pictures. Many of his fables are 


beautiful ; particularly the 3d, the 7th,. the 
8th, and the 1oth. I cannot forbear adding 
a particular encomium, on a book of the heads 
of wolves and foxes.—His moft capital prints 
are two large uprights; one reprefenting bears 
devouring a deer; the other, wild-boars re- 
pofing in a foreft. 


MASTERS 
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MASTERS tN LANDSCAPE. 


SADLER’s landfcapes have fome merit in 
compofition: they are picturefque and ro- 
mantic; but the manner is dry and difa- 
greeable ; the light ill-diftributed; the dif- 
tances ill-kept ; and the figures bad.—There 
were three engravers of this name; but none 
of them eminent. JoHN engraved a fet of 
plates for the Bible; and many other fmall 
prints in the hiftorical way: in which we 
fometimes find a graceful figure, and tolerable 
drawing; but, on the whole, no great me- 
rit. EGipius was the engraver of land- 
{cape; and is the perfon here criticifed. 
RawpH chiefly copied the defigns of BAssan ; 
and engraved in the dry difagreeable manner 
of his brother. 
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REMBRANDT’S landfcapes ‘have very little 
to recommend them, befides their effect ; 
which is often furprifing. One of the moft 
admired of them goes under the name of 


The Three Trees. 


Gasper Poussin etched a few landfcapes 
in a very loofe, but mafterly manner. It is 
a pity we have not more of his works, 


ABRAHAM BLoEMART underftood the 
beauty of compofition, as well in landfcape, 
as in hiftory. But his prints have little force, 
through the want of a proper diftribution of 
light. Neither is there much freedom in the 
execution, 


Hoxvar was born at Prague; and brought 
into England by that great patron of arts, the 
earl of ARUNDEL, in CHartes I’s time. He 
was an artift of great merit, and in various 
ways; but I place him here, as his principal 

works 
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works are views of particular places; which 
he copied with great truth, as he found them, 
If we are fatisfied with exadt reprefentation, we 
have it no where better, than in HoLiar’s 
works. But we are not to expect pictures. 
His large views are generally bad: I might 
indeed fay, all his /arge works. His fhipping, 
his Ephefian matron, his Virgil, and_ his 
Juvenal, are among the worft. Many of thefe 
prints he wrought, and probably wrought 
haftily, for bookfellers. His f{maller works 
are often good. Among thefe are many views 
of caftles, which he took on the Rhine, and 
the Danube; and many views alfo in Eng- 
land. His diftances are generally pleafing. 
In his foregrounds, which he probably took 
exactly as he found them, he fails moft. 
Among his other views is a very beautiful 
one of London bridge, and the parts adja- 
cent, taken fomewhere near Somerfet-houfe. 
Horiar has given us alfo feveral plates in 
animal life, which are good; particularly two 
or three {mall plates of domeftic fowls, wild 
ducks, woodcocks, and other game. Among 
his prints of game, there is particularly one 
very highly finifhed, in which a hare is re- 
prefented hanging with a bafket of birds. 

His 
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His fhells, muffs, and butterflies, are admi- 
rable. His loofe etchings too are far from 
wanting fpirit; and his imitations are excel- 
lent, particularly thofe after count GaubkE, 
Catiot, and Bartow. He has admirably 
exprefled the manner of thofe mafters—of 
Caxt.Lot elfpecially, whofe Beggars have all 
the fpirit of the originals, in a reduced fize.— 
In general, however, HoLLaR is moft ad- 
mired as an antiquarian, We confider his 
works as a repofitory of curiofities; and re- 
cords of antiquated dreffes, abolifhed ceremo- 
nies, and edifices now in ruins. And yet 
many of his antiquities are elegantly touched. 
The Gothic ornaments of his cathedrals are 
often mafterly. The fword of Epwarp VI. 
the cup of AnpreEa Montecna, and the 
vafes from Hosein, are all beautiful.—I 
have dwelt the longer on this artift, as he is 
in general much efteemed; and as I had an 
opportunity of examining two of the nobleft 
colleGtions of his works, I believe, in Eng- 
land—one in the King’s library, collected, as 
I have heard, by king WitLt1am; the other 
in the library of the late duchefs dowager 
of PorTLANpD. And yet though thefe collec- 
tions are fo very numerous (each, as I remember, 

cons 
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contained in two large volumes in folio) »nei+ 
ther of them is complete. There were fome | 
prints in each, which were not in the other.— 
Notwithftanding HoLLaRr was fo very inde- 
fatigable, and was patronized by many’ people 
of rank, he was fo very poor, that he died 
with an execution in his houfe. 


STEPHEN DE LA Bexua’s Jandfcapes ‘have 
little to recommend them, befidées their neat- 
nefs, and keeping. His compofition is fel- 
dom good; and the foliage of his trees re- 
fembles bits of fpunge. I fpeak chiefly of his 
larger works ; for which his manner is not cal- 
culated. His neatnefs qualifies him better for 
miniature. 


BotsweErt's landfcapes after REUBENS 
are executed in a grand ftyle. Such a pain- 
ter, and fuch an engraver, could not fail of 
producing fomething great. There ‘is little 
variety in them: nor any of the more minute 
beauties arifing from contraft, catching hghts, 
and fuch little elegances; but every thing 
is fimple, and great. ‘The print, which gogs 


by 
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by the name of The waggon, is particularly, 
and defervedly admired. Of thefe prints we 
generally meet with good impreffions; as the 


plates are engraved with great ftrength. 


NevuLantT hath etched a {mall ‘book of the 
ruins of Rome; in which there is great fim- 
plicity, and fome {kill in compofition, and the 
diftribution of light; but the execution is harth 
and difagreeable. 


We have a few landfcapes by an earl of 
Sunderland, in an elegant, loofe manner: One 
of them, in which a Spaniard is ftanding on 
the foreground, is marked G. & F. /culpferunt; 
another 7. G. 


WATERLO is a name beyond any other in 
landfcape. His fubjeGts are perfectly rural. 
Simplicity is their charaéteriftic. We: find no 
great variety in them, nor ftretch of fancy. 
He feleéts a few humble objeéts. A coppice, 
a corner of a foreft, a winding road, or a 
{traggling village is generally the extent of his 

view : 
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view: nor does he always introduce an off- 
fkip: His compofition is generally sood, fo 
far as it goes, and his light often well diftri- 
buted; but his chief merit lies in execution ; 
in which he is a confummate mafter. Every 
obje@ that he touches, has the character of 
nature: but he particularly excels in the foliage 
of trees.—It is a difficult matter to meet with 
the larger works at leaft, of this mafter in per- 
fection; the original plates are all retouched, 
and greatly injured. 


SwANEVELT painted landfcape at Rome ; 
where he obtained the name of the hermit, 
from his folitary walks among the ruins of 
Trvout, and Frescati; among the rocky 
vallies of the Sabine mountains; and the beauti- 
ful wooded lakes of the Latin hills. He etched 
in the manner of WATERLO; but with lefs 
freedom. Tis trees, in particular, will bear no 
comparifon with thofe of that mafter. But if 
he fell thort of WaATERLO in the freedom of 
execution, he went greatly beyond him in 
the dignity of defign. Warerrto faw na- 
ture with a Dutchman’s eye. If we except 


two or three of his pieces, he never went 


beyond 
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beyond the plain fimplicity of a Flemi(h 
landfeape. SwaNneEveit’s ideas were of a 
nobler caft. SwaNneveLT had trodden claf- 
fic ground; and had warmed his imagination 
with the grandeur and variety of Italian views, 
every where ornamented with the fplendid 
ruins of Roman archite€ture: but his favourite 
fubjects feem to have been the mountain- 
forefts, where a magnificent difpofition of 
ground, and rock is embellithed with the no-« 
bleft growth. of foreft-trees. His compofition 
is often good ; and his lights judicioufly fpread. 
In his execution, we plainly difcover two man- 
ners: whether a number of his plates have 


been retouched by fome judicious hand; or 
whether he himfelf altered his manner in the 
different periods of his life. 


James Rousszau, the difciple of SWANE- 
VELT, was a French proteftant; and fled into 
England from the perfecution of Lewis XIV. 
Here he was patronized by the duke of Mon- 
‘TAGUE; whole palace, now.the Britifh Mu- 
Jeum, he contributed to adorn with his paint- 
ings; fome of which are good. ‘The few 
etchings he hath left are beautiful. He un- 

derftood 
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derftood compofition, and the diftribution of 
light; and there is a fine tafte in his land. 
{capes; if we except perhaps only that his 
horizon is often taken too high. Neither 
can his perfpective, at all times, bear a cri- 
tical examination; and what is worfe, it is 
often pedantically introduced. His figures are 
good in themfelves, and generally well placed. 
—His manner is rather dry and formal.— 
RovussEAU, it may be added, was an excellent 
man. Having efcaped the rage of perfecution 
himfelf, he made it his ftudy to leffen the 
fufferings of his diftreffed brethren; by diftri- 
buting among them great part of the produce 
of his genius. Such an anecdote, in the life 
of a painter, fhould not be omitted, even in fo 
fhort a review as this. 


We now and then meet with an etching 
by Ruyspate; but I never faw any, that 
was not exceedingly flight. 


J. Lurma hath etched a few fmall land- 
{capes in a mafterly manner; which difcover 
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fome fkill in compofition, and the manage-~ 
ment of light. 


IsrRA&L SytvestRe has given us a great 
variety of {mall views (fome indeed of a larger 
fize) of ruins, churches, bridges and caftles, 
in France and Italy. They are exceedingly 
neat, and touched with great fpirit. This 
mafter can give beauty even to the outlines 
of a modern building; and what is more, he 
gives it without injuring the truth: infomuch 
that I have feen a gentleman juft come from 


his travels, pick out many of SyLVESTRE’S 


views, one by one, (though he had never feen 
them before,) merely from his acquaintance 
with the buildings. To the praife of this 
mafter it may be farther added, that in general 
he forms his view into an agreeable whole ; 
and if his light is not always well diftributed, 
there are fo many beauties in his execution, 
that the eye cannot find fault. His works are 
very numerous, and few of them are bad. In 
trees he excels leaft. 
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The étchings of Craupe Lorrain are 
below his character. His execution is bad; 
and thete is a dirtinefs in it, which dif 
pleafes: his trees are heavy; his lights feldom 
well-maffed ; and his diftances only fometimes 
obferved.——The truth is, Craupe’s talents 
lay upon his pallet; and he could do little 
without it.———His Via facra is one of his beft 
prints. The trees and ruins on the left, are 
beautifully touched ; and the whole (though ra- 
ther formal) would have been pleafing, if the 
foreground had been. in fhadow.——-After all, 
it is probable, I may not have feen fome of his 
beft prints. I have heard a fea-port much 
praifed for the effet of a fetting fun; and 
another print, in which a large group of trees 
fill the centre, with water, and cattle on the 
foreground; and a diftance, on each fide of 
the trees. But I do not recollect feeing either 
of thefe prints, 


PERELLE has eteat merit. His fancy is 
fruitful ; and fupplies him with a richnefs, and 
variety in his views, which nature feldom ex- 
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hibits. It is indeed too exuberant; for he 
often confounds the eye with too great a luxu- 
riancy. His manner is his own; and it is) dif- 
ficult to fay, whether it excels. moft/ in »wich- 
nefs, ftrength, elegance, or freedom.,'; His 
trees are, particularly beautiful; the foliage is 
loofe, and the. ramification eafy. And yet it 
muft be confeffed, that PERELLE_ is, xathen 
a mannerift, than a copier of nature... His 
views are all ideal; his trees are. of one fa 
mily ; and his light, though generally well diftri- 
buted, is fometimes affeCied: it is introduced 


as. a fpot; amd is not properly melted into 
the neighbouring fhade by a middle tint, 


Catching lights, ufed  {paringly, are beautiful : 
PERELLE affects. them.—Thele remarks are 
made principally on the works of O/d PERELLE: 
For there were three engravers of this name; 
the grandfather, the father, and the fon. 
They all engraved in the fame ftyle; but the 
juniors, inftead of improving the family tatfte, 
degenerated. The grandfather is the belt, 
and the grandfon the worft. 


VANDER CABEL feems to have been a 
carelefs artift; and difcovers, great. flovenlinets. 
in 
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in many of his works: but in thofe which he 
has ftudied, and carefully executed, there is 
great beauty. His manner is loofe and maf- 
terly. It wants effect; but abounds in free- 
dom. His ‘trees are often particularly well 
managed ; and his fmall pieces, in general, are 
the beft of his works. 


In WEIROTTER we fee great neatnefs, and 
high finifhing; but often at the expence of 
fpirit and effe&. He feems to have underftood 
beft the management of trees; to which he 
always gives a beautiful loofenefs. There is 
great effect in a fmall moon-light by this 
mafter: the whole is in dark fhadé, except 
three figures on the foreground, 


OVERBECK etched a book of Roman ruins: 
which are in general good. They are pretty 
large, and highly finifhed. His manner is free, 
his light often well diftributed, and his compo- 
fition agreeable. 
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GENOEL’s land{capes are rather free fketches, 
than finifhed prints. In that light they are 
beautiful. No effect is aimed at: but the free 
manner in which they are touched, is pleafing ; 
and the compofition is in general good, though 
often crowded. 


Botu’s tafte in landfcape is elegant. His 
ideas are grand; his compofition beautiful ; 
and his execution rich and mafterly in a high 
degree. His light is not always well diftri- 
buted. His figures are excellent. We re- 
gret that we have not more of his works; 
for they are certainly, on the whole, among 
the beft landfcapes we have. 


Marco Ricc1’s works, which are nume- 
rous, have little merit. His hunvan figures 
indeed are good, and his trees tolerable; but 
he produces no effedt, his manner is difgufting, 
his cattle ill-drawn, and his diftances ill-pre- 
ferved. : 


Le 
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/ Le Veau’s landfcapes are highly’ finithed : 
they are engraved with great foftnefs, elegance, 
and fpirit. The keeping of this mafter is par- 
ticularly well obferved. His fubje€ts too are 
well chofen; and his prints indeed, in general, 
make beautiful furniture. 


ZUINGG engraves in a manner very like Le 
VeAu ; but not quite fo elegantly. 


ZEEMAN was a Dutch painter; and ex- 
celled in fea-coafts, beaches, and diftant land; 
which he commonly adorned with {kiffs, and 
fifhing-boats. His prints are copies from 
his pictures. His execution is neat, and his 
diftances well kept: but he knows nothing of 
the diftribution of light. His figures too are 
good, and his fkiffs admirable. Ip his /ea- 
pieces he introduces larger veflels; but his 
prints in this ftyle are commonly awkward, 
and difagreeable, 
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-'WanbresrT left behind him a few ‘rough 
fketches, which are executed ‘with great free’ 
dom, ; 


Goupy very happily caught the manner: of 
SALVATOR ; and in fome things excelled him. 
There is a richnefs in his execution, and a 
fpirit in his trees, which SALVATOR wants. 
But his figures are bad. Very grofs inftances, 
not only of indelicacy of outline, but even of bad 
drawing, may be found in his print of Por- 
SENNA, and in that of Diana. © Landfcape 
is his fort ; and his beft prints are thofe which 
go under the titles of the Latrones, the dugurs, 
Tobit, Hagar, and its companion, 


PIRANESE has given us a larger colledtion 
of Roman antiquities, than any other mafter; 
and has added to his ruins a great variety of 
modern buildings. The critics fay, he has 
trufted too much to his eye; and that his 
proportions and perfpective are often faulty. 
He feems to be a rapid genius; and we are 
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told; the drawitigs, Which he takes on the fpot, 
are as flight and rough as poffible: the reft he 
makes out by memory and invention. His in- 
vefition indeed is wonderful; and I know not 
whether fact of his works as are entirely of his 
Own invention are not the beft. From {fo rapid, 
and voluminous an artift, indeed we cannot ex- 
pect much correctnefs : his works complete, felf 
at leaft for fifty pounds. 


But the great ex- 
cellence of this artift lies in execution; of which 
he is a confummiate mafter. His ftroke is firm, 
free, and bold, in the greateft degree; and his 
manner’ adihirably calculated to produce a grand, 
and rich effet: But the effets he produces are 
rately feen, except in fingle objets. A defaced 
capital, a ruined wall, or broken fluting, he 
touches with great fpirit. He expreffes even the 
flains of weather-beaten marble: and thofe of 
his prints, in which he has an opportunity of 
difplaying expreflion in this way, are generally 
the beft. His ftroke has much the appearance 
of etching; but I have been informed that it is 
chiefly engraved, and that he makes great ufe of 
the dry needle.—His faults ate many. His ho- 
rizofr is often taken too high; his views are fre- 
quently ill-chofen; his obje€s crowded; his 
forms ill-fhaped. Of the diftribution of light he 
14 has 
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has little knowledge. Now and then we meet 
with an effect of it; which makes us only lament, 
that in fuch mafterly performances it is found fo 
feldom. His figures are bad : they are ill-drawn, 
and the drapery hangs in tatters. It is the more 
unhappy, as his prints are populous. His trees 
are in a paltry ftyle; and his fkies hard, and 
frittered, 


Our celebrated countryman HOGARTH cannot 
properly be omitted in a catalogue of engravers ; 
and yet he ranks in none of the foregoing claffes, 
With this apology I thall introduce him here, 

The works of this mafter abound in true 
humour ; and fatire, which is generally well 
directed. They are admirable moral leffons, 
and afford a fund of entertainment fuited to 

every tafte: a circumftance, which fhews them 
| to. be juft copies of nature. We may confider 
them too as yaluable repofitories of the man- 
ners, cyftoms, and dreffes of the prefent age. 
What amufement would a collection of this 
kind afford, drawn from every period of the 
hiftory of Britain ?—How far the works of 
Hocartu will bear a critical examination, may 
be the fubjedt of a little more inquiry. 

In 
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In defign Hocartu was feldom at a lof, 
His invention was fertile; and: his judgment 
accurate. . An improper, incident is rarely) in- 
troduced ; a proper one. rarely omitted. No 
one could tell a ftory better; or make it, in 
all its circumftances, more intelligible. . His 
genius, however, it muft be owned, was fuited 
only to fow, or familiar: fubjeéts, It never 
faared above common life: to fubje&s naturally 
fublime ; or which from antiquity, or other 
accidents borrowed dignity, he could not rife, 

In compofition we fee little in him to admire, 
In many of his prints, the deficiency is fo 
great, as plainly to imply a want of all prin, 
ciple ; which makes us ready to believe, that 
when we do meet with a beautiful group, it is 
the effet of chance, In one of his minor 
works, the jdle ‘prentice, we feldom fee a crowd 
more beautifully managed, than in the —laft 
print. If the fheriff’s. officers had not been 
placed in a line, and had been brought a little 
lower in the pi@ure, fo as ta have formed a 
pyramid with the cart, the compofition had 
been unexceptionable; and yet the firft print 
of this work ig fo ftriking an inftance of difa~ 
greeable compofition, that it is amazing, how 
an -artift, who had any idea of beautiful 

forms, 
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forms, ¢ould fuffer fo unmafterly a -perform- 
‘anice to leave his hands. | 

Of the dfribution of light Hocartu had 
as little knowledge as Of compofition. In fome 
Of his pieces we fee a good effet; as in the 
execution juft mentioned: in which, if the 
figures at the tight and left corners, had been 
kept down a little, the light would have been 
beautifully diftributed on the foreground, and 
a file fecondary light fpread over part of the 
crowd: but at the fame time there ts fo ob- 
vious a‘ deficiency in ‘point of effeat, in moft 
of his prints, that: it is very evident he had no 
priftiples. ; 
*“'Neither was Hocartn a mafter of drawing. 
Of the mufcles and anatomy of the head and 
Hands he had perfe€t knowledge; but his 
triinks are often badly moulded, and his limbs 
il fet'on. | I tax him with plain bad drawing ; 
T {peak not of the niceties of anatomy, and ¢leL 
gance of out-line: of thefe’ imdeed he knew 
hothing; nor were they of ufe in that mode of 
defign whith he cultivated: and yet ‘his fi- 
gures, on the whole, are infpired with fo much 
life, and meaning; that the eye is kept in good 
humour, in e's of i its inclination to find fault, 
' The 
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The author of the Analyfis of Beauty, it might: 
be. fuppofed, would have given us more in-' 
ftances of grace, than we find in the works of 
Hoeartu; which thews ftrongly that theory 
and practice are not always united. Many 
opportunities, his fubje@s naturally afford of ins’ 
troducing graceful attitudes and yet we have’ 
very few examples of them. © With inftances of 
pidlure/que grace his works abound. | 

OF his. exprefion, in which the force of his 
genius lay, we cannot fpeak in terms too high. 
In. every mode of it he was truly excellent. 
The paffions he thoroughly underftood ; and- 
all. the effeGts which they produce in every 
part. of the human frame: he had the happy 
art alfo of conveying his ideas with the fame 
precifion, with which he conceived them.— 
He was excellent too in exprefling any hu- 
morous oddity, which we often fee ftamped 
upon the: human face. All his heads are caft 
in the very mould of nature. Hence that end 
lefs variety, which is difplayed through his° 
works: and hence it is, that the difference 
arifes between Ais heads, and the affected ca-’ 
rieatures of ¢hofe mafters, who have fometimes. 
amufed themfelves with patching together am 
aflemblage of features from: their own ideas, 
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Such are Spanroxet’s; which, though ‘ad- 
mirably executed, appear plainly to have no 
archetypes in nature. HoGartTnH’s, on the 
other hand, are collections of ‘natural curiofities. 
The Oxford-beads, the Phyfician’s-arms, and 
fome of his other Pieces, are exprefsly of 
this humorous kind. They are truly comic; 
though ill-natured effufions of mirth: more ene 
tertaining than SPANIOLET's, as they are pure 
“nature; but léfs Innocent, as they contain 
ik-dire&ed ridicule—But | the fpecies of ex- 
preflion, in which this mafter: perhaps moft 
excels, is that happy art of catching thofe pe- 
culiarities of air, and gefture, which the ridi-: 
culous part of every profeffion contrad 3 and 
which, for that reafon, become characteriftic: 
of the whole. His counfellors, his under- 
takers, his lawyers, his ufurers, are all con- 
fpicuous, at fight. In a word, almoft every 
profeflion may fee in his works, that particular 
{pecies of affectation, which they fhould mof 
endeavour to avoid. 

The execution of this mafter is well fuited 
to his fubje@ts, and manner of treating them. 
He etches with great fpirit; and never gives 
one unneceflary ftroke. For myfelf, I greatly 
more value the works of his own needle, than 

thofe 
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thofe high-finifhed prints, on which he em- 
ployed other engravers. For as the produGion 
of an effe@ is not his talent ; and as this is the 
chief excellence of high-finifhing; his own 
rough manner is certainly preferable; in which 
we have moft of the force, and fpirit of his 
expreflion. The manner in none of his works 
pleafes me fo well, as in a {mall print of a 
corner of a play-houfe. There is more fpirit 
in a work of this kind, ftruck off at once, 
warm from the imagination, than in all the cold 
correctnefs of an elaborate engraving. If all 
his works had been executed in this ftyle, with 
a few improvements in the compofition, and 
the management of light, they would certainly 
have been a more valuable collection of prints 
than they are. The Rake’s Progrefs, and fome 
of his other works, are both etched and engra- 
ved by himfelf: they are well done; but it is 
plain he meant them as furniture. As works 
defigned for a critic’s eye, they would have 
been better without the engraving; except a 
few touches in a very few places. The want 
of effect too would have been lefs confpicuous, 
which in his higheft finifhed prints is difagree- 
ably ftriking. 
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Remarks on particular Prints. 


, AVING thus examined the characters of 
L { feveral mafters, I fhall now make a few 
remarks on fome particular prints, by way of 
illuftrating the obfervations that have been made, 
The firft print I fhall criticize, is 


Tue RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS, By. ’ 
BLOEMART. 


Wih regard to defign, this print has great 
merit. The point of time is very judicioully 
chofen. It is a point between the firft com- 
mand, Lazarus, come forth; and the fecond, 
Laofe. him, and let him go. The aftonifhment 
of the.two fifters is now over. The predomi- 
nant paffion is gratitude; which is difcovering 
itfelf in praife. One of the attendants is telling 
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the ftupified man, “ That is your fifter:” Him- 
felf, colleGing his fcattered ideas, direéts his 
- gratitude to Chrift. Jefus dire€ts it to heaven. 
So far the defign is good. But what are thofe 
idle figures on the right hatid, and on the left ? 
Some of them feem no way concerned in the 
action. Two of the principal are introduced 
as grave-diggers; but even in that capacity 
they were unwanted ; for the place, we are told, 
was a cave, and a fone lay upon it. When a 
painter is employed on a barren fubje@, he 
muft make up his groups as he is able; but 
there was no barrennefs here: the artift might, 
with propriety, have introduced, in the room 
of the grave-digeers, fome of the Pharifaical 
party maligning the action. Such, we are told, 
were on the fpot; and, as they are figures of 
confequence in the ftory, they ought not to 
have been fhoved back, as they are, among the 
appendages of the piece. 

The compofition is almoft faultlefs. The prin- 
cipal group is finely difpofed. .It opens in a 
beautiful manner, and difcovers every part. It 
is equally beautiful, when confidered in com- 
bination with the figures on the left hand. 

The “ight is but ill-diftributed, though the fi- 
gures are difpofed to receive the moft beauitful 
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effe& of it. The whole is one glare. Tt had 
been better, if all the figures on the elevated 
ground, on the right, had been in ftrong fha- 
dow. The extended arm, the head and fhoul- 
der of the grave-digger, might have received 
catching lights. A little more light might 
have been thrown on the principal figure; and 
a little lefs on the figure kneeling. The re- 
maining figures, on the left, fhould have been 
kept down. Thus the light would have cen- 
tered ftrongly on the capital group, and would 
have faded gradually away. 

The fingle figures are in general good. 
The principal one indeed is not fo capital as 
might be wifhed. The charaéter is not quite 
pleafing; the right arm is awkwardly intro- 
duced, if not ill-drawn; and the whole dif- 
agreeably incumbered with drapery.—Lazarus 
is very fine: the drawing, the expreffion, and 
grace of the figure are all good.—The figure 
kneeling contrafts with the group.—The grave- 
diggers are both admirable. It is a pity, they 
fhould be incumbrances only. 

The drawing is in general good: yet there 
feems to be fomething amifs in the pedtoral 
_ muicles of the grave-digger on the right. The 


hands too of almoft all the figures are con- 
K {irained 
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ftrained and awkward. Few of them are in 


natural action. 
The manner, which is mere engraving, 
without any etching, is ftrong, diftinc, and 


expreflive. 


THE DEATH OF POLYCRATES}) BY 
SALVATOR Rosa. 


The fory is well told: every part is fully. 
engaged in the fubject, and, properly fubordi- 
nate to It. 

The di/pofition is agreeable. ‘The contrivance 
of the groups, falling one into another, is plea- 
fing: and yet the form would have been more 
beautiful, if a ladder with a figure upon it, a 
piece of loofe drapery, a ftandard, or fome other 
object, had been placed on the left fide of the 
crofs, to have filled up that formal vacancy, in 
the fhape of a right-angle, and to have made 
the pyramid more complete. The groups them- 
felves are fimple and elegant. The three figures 
on horfe-back indeed are bad. A line of heads 
is always unpleafing. 

There is little idea of keeping. The whole is 
too much one furface; which might have been 
prevented by more force on the fore-ground, 
and a {lighter iky. 
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The /ight is diftributed without any judg- 
ment. It might perhaps have been improved, 
if the group of the foldier refting on his fhield, 
had been in fhadow; with a few catching 
lights. This thadow, paffing through the la- 
bel, might have extended over great part of 
the foreground above it; by which we fhould 
have had a body of fhadow to balance the light 
of the centre-group. The lower figures of 
the equeftrian-group might have received a 
middle tint, with a few ftrong touches; the 
upper figures might have caught the light, to 
detach them from the ground.—There are fome 
lights too in the fky, which would be better 
removed. 

With regard to the figures taken feparately, 
they are almoft unexceptionably good.. We 
feldom indeed fee fo many good figures in any 
colletion of fuch a number. The young fol- 
dier leaning over his fhield; the other figures 
of that group; the foldier pointing, in the 
middle of the pi€ture; and the figure behind 
him fpreading his hands, are all in the higheft 
degree elegant, and graceful. The diftant fi- 
gures too are beautiful. The expreffion, in 
the whole body of the fpedators, is ftriking. 
Some are more, and fome lefs affeQed; but 
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every one in a degree.——~All the figures, how- 
ever, are not faultlefs. Ponycrates hangs 
ungracefully on his crofs: his body is compofed 
of parallel lines, and right angles. His face 


is ftrongly marked with agony: but his legs 


are difproportioned to his body.—The three 
lower figures of the equeftrian-group have little 
beauty. One of the equeftrian figures alfo, 
that neareft the crofs, is formal and difpleafing: 
and as to a horfe, SALVATOR feems to have 
had very little idea of the proportion and ana- 
tomy of that animal.—Indeed the whole of this 
corner of the print is bad; and I know not 
whether the compofition would not be improved 
by the removal of it. 

The fcenery is beautiful. The rock broken, 
and covered with fhrubs at the top; and after- 
wards {preading into one grand, and fimple 
fhade, is in itfelf a pleafing objet ; and affords 
an excellent back-ground to the figures. 

The execution of this print is equal to that of 
any of SALVATOR’s works, 


"THE TRIUMPH OF SILENUS; BY PETER’ 
LESTA. 


P. Testa feems, in this elegant and mafterly 
performance, as far as his fublime ‘ideas ‘can'be 
comprehended, to have intended a fatire’on’ thee 
indulgence of inordinate defires. ' 

The defign is perfed. Silenus ‘reprefetiting 
drunkennefs, is introduced in the middle of 
the piece, holding an ivy-crown, and fup- 
ported by his train, in all the ‘pomp of un- 
wieldy majefty. Before him dance a’ band of 
“bacchanalian rioters; fome of ‘them, as deé- 
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fcribed by the poets, 


inter pocula lett, 
Mollibus in pratis, «nos faliere per utres. 


Intemperance, Debauchery, and unnatural Lufts 
complete the immoral feftival. In the offskip 
rifes the temple of Priapus; and hard-by a 
rountain, dedicated to lewdnefs, nymphs, and 
fatyrs.—In the heavens are reprefented the 
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Moon and Stars puthing back the Sun. ‘This 


group is introduced in various attitudes of fur- 
prize, and fear. The Moon is hiding her face ; 
and one of her companions, extinguifhing a 
torch—all implying, that fuch revels, as are here 
defcribed, dreaded the approach of day. 

The difpofition has lefs merit; yet is not 
unpleafing, The group, on the left, and the 
feveral parts of it, are happily difpofed. ‘The 
group of dancers, on the other fide, is crowd- 
ed, and ill-fhaped. The difpofition might, 
perhaps, have had a better effect, if an elegant 
canopy had been held over SILENUS ; which 
would have been no improper appendage ; and, 
by forming the apex of a pyramid over the 
principal figure, would have given more variety 
and beauty to the whole. 

The fight, with regard to particular figures, 
is juft, and beautiful. But fuch a light, at 
beft, gives us only the idea of a picture exa- 
mined by a candle. Every figure, as you hold 
the candle to it, appears well lighted; but 
inftead of an effecf of light, you have only a 
fucceffion of /pots. Indeed the light is not 
only ill, but abfurdly diftributed. ‘The upper 
part is enlightened by one fun, and the lower 
part by another; the direction gf the light 
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being different in each,—Should we endeavour 
to amend it, it might be better perhaps to 
leave out the Sun; and to reprefent him, by 
his. fymbols, as approaching only. The fky- 
figures would of courfe receive catching lights, 
and might be left nearly as they are. The 
figure of Rain under the Moon fhould be in 
fhadow, The bear too, and the Tion’s head 
fhould be &ept down. Thus there would be 
nothing glaring in the: celeftial figures.  S1- 
LENUS, and his train, might be enlightened 
: by a ftrong torch-light, carried by the dancing 
figures.. The light would then fall nearly as 
it does, on the principal group. The other 
figures fhould be brought down to a middle 
tint. This kind of light would naturally pro- 
duce a gloom in the background, which would 
have a good effect. 

With regard to the figures ‘leet jell 
they are conceived with fuch claffical purity, 
and fimplicity of tafte; fo clegant in the draw- 
ing, and fo graceful in every attitude; that if 
I were obliged to fix upon any print, as an 
example of all the beauties which fingle-figures 
are capable of receiving, I fhould almoft be 
tempted to give the preference to this. 
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The moft ftriking inftances of fine drawing 
are feen in the principal figure; in the legs of 
the figure that fupports him; and in thofe of 
the figure dancing with the pipes; in the man 
and woman behind the centaur; in the figure 
in the clouds, with his right hand over his 
knee ; and particularly in that bold fore-thort- 
ened figure on the right of the Sun. 

Inftances of exprefion we have in the un- 
wieldinefs of S1LrENus. He appears fo dead 
a weight, fo totally unelaftic, that, every part 
of him, which is not fupported, finks with its 
own gravity. The fenfibility too with which 
his bloated body, like a quagmire, feels every 
touch, is ftrongly expreffed in his countenancé. 
The figure, which fupports him, expreffes 
ftrongly the labour of the action. The dancing 
figures are all well characterized. The puthing 
figures alfo in the fky are marked with great 
expreflion ; and above all the threatening figure, 
reprefented in the act of drawing a bow. 

With regard to grace, every figure, at leaft 
every capital one, is agreeable; if we except 
only that figure, which lies kicking its legs 
upon the ground. But we have the ftrongeft 
inftances of grace in the figure dancing with 
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the pipes; in'the man and woman behind the 
centaur, (who, it Is not improbable, might be 
defigned for Baccuus and ARIADNE;) and 
an the boy lying on the ground. 


With regard to execution, we rarely fee an 
inftance of it in greater perfeétion. Every head, 
‘every mufcle, and every extremity is touched 
with infinite fpirit. The very appendages are 
fine; and the ftone-pines, which adorn the 
background, are marked with fuch tafte and 
iprecifion, as if land{cape had been this artift’s 
only ftudy. | 
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SMITH’S PORTRAIT. OF THE,.DUKE .OF 
SCHOMBERG $3 FROM KNELLER. 


KNELLER, even when he laid himfelf out to 
excel, was often but a tawdry painter. His 
equeftrian portrait of king W11i114M, at Hamp- 
ton-court, is a very unmafterly performance : 
the compofition is bad; the colouring gaudy ; 
the whole is void of effect, and there is fcarce 
a good figure in the piece.—The compofition 
before us is more pleafing, though the effect is 
little better. An equeftrian figure, at beft, is 
an awkward fubje&t. The legs of a horfe are 
great incumbrances in grouping. VANDYKE, 
indeed, has managed king Cuarwes the Firft, 
on horfeback, with great judgment: and Ru- 
BENS too, at Hampton-court, has made a no- 
ble picture of the duke of ALVA ; though his 
In the print before us 


horfe is ill drawn. 


the figure fits with grace and dignity; but the 
horfe is mo Bucephalus: his character is only 
that 
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that of a managed pad. The buth, growing by 
the duke’s truncheon, is a trifling circumftance ; 
and helps to break, into more parts, a compofi- 
tion already too much broken. The execution 
is throughout excellent; and though the parts 
are rather too {mall for mezzotinto, yet SmiTu 
has given them all their force. 
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PETHER’S MEZZOTINTO OF REMBRANDT’S 
JEwisH RABBI. 


The character is that of a ftern, haughty, 
man, big with the idea of his own importance. 
The rvabdi is probably fiGitious; but the cha- 
rater was certainly taken from nature. There 
is great dignity in it; which in a work of 
REMBRANDT’s is the more extraordinary. 
The full expreffion of it is given us in the 
print. The unelaftic heavinefs of age, which 
is fo well defcribed in the original, is as well 
preferved in the copy. The three equidiftant 
lights on the head, on‘ the ornament, and on 
the hands, are difagreeable: in the print they 
could not be removed ; but it might have been 
judicious to have kept down the two latter a 
little more. With regard to the execution, 


every part is fcraped with the utmoft foftnefs, 
and delicacy. The mufcles are round and 
plump; and the infertions of them, which in 
an old face are very apparent, are well ex- 

prefled. 
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prefled. Such a variety of middle tints, and 
melting lights, were difficult to manage; and 
yet they are managed with great tendernefs. 
The loofenefs of the beard is mafterly. The 
hands are exaétly thofe of a fat old man. The! 
ftern eyes are full of life; and the nofe and 
mouth are admirably touched. ‘The feparation 
of the lips in fome parts, and the adhefion of 
them in others, are characteriftic ftrokes; and 
happily preferved. The folds and lightnefs of 
the turban are very elegant. The robe, about 


the fhoulder, is unintelligible, and ill managed: 
but this was the painter’s fault. In a word, 


when we examine this very beautiful mezzo- 
tinto, we muft acknowledge, that no engraving 
can equal it in foftnefs, and delicacy. 
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HloNDIUs’Ss HUNTED WOLF, 


The compofition, in this little print, is good; 
and yet there is too much fimilitude, in the 
direction of the bodies of the feveral animals, 
The group alfo is too much, broken, and wants 
folidity. The horizon is taken too high; un- 
lefs the dimenfions of the print had been higher, 
The rifing ground, above the wolf’s head, had 
been offskip enough: and yet the rock, which 
rifes higher, is fo beautifully touched ; that it 
The fight 
is diftributed without any judgment. It might 
have been improved, if all the interftices among 
the legs, and heads of the animals, had been 
kept down; and the fhadow made very ftrong 
under the fawn, and the wounded dog. This 
would have given a bold relief to the figures ; 
and might, without any other alteration, have 
produced a good effe&t.—The drawing is not 
faultlefs. ‘The legs and body of the wounded 
dog are inaccurate: nor does the attacking dog 

ftand 


would be a pity to remove it. 
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ftand firm upon his right leg —With regard to 
exprefion, Honpius has exerted his full force. 
The expreffion, both of the wounded dog, and 


of the wolf, is admirable: but the expreflion of 
_ the attacking dog is a moft bold and mafterly 
copy from nature. His attitude fhews every 
nerve convulfed ; and his head is a mafterpiece 
of animal fury.—We fhould add, that the 
flaughtered animal is fo ill characterized, that 
we fcarce know what it is—-The execution is 
equal to the expreffion. It is neat, and highly 
finithed ; but difcovers in every touch the fpirit 
of a matter. 
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THE FIFTH PLATE OF Du JARDIN’S 
ANIMALS. 


The defign, though humble, is beautiful. The 
two dogs repofing at noon, after the labour of 
the morning, the implements of fowling, the 
fictitious hedge, and the loop-holes through 
it, all correfpond; and agreeably tell the little 
hiftory of the day. The compofition alfo is 
good: though it might have been better, if an- 
other dog, 
introduced in the vacancy at the left corner. 
This would have given the group of dogs a 
better form. The nets, and fowling-pieces 
are judicioufly added; and make an agreeable 
fhape with the dogs. The hedge alfo adds 
another pyramidal form; which would have 


or fomething equivalent, had been 


been more pleafing if the left corner of the 
reeds had been a little higher.—The Uight is 
well diftributed ; only there is too much of it. 


The farther dog might have been éaken down 
L a little; 
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a little; and the hinder parts of the nearer. 
———The drawing and exprefion are pure 
nature; and the execution elegant and mai- 
terly. 
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WATERLO’s Tostas, 


The landfcape I mean, is an upright near 
twelve inches, by ten. On the near ground 
ftands an oak, which forms a diagonal through 
the print. The fecond diftance is compofed 
of a rifing ground, conne@ed with a rock, 
which is covered with fhrubs. The oak, and 
the thrubs make a vifta, through which ap- 
pears an extenfive view into the country. Tie 
figures, which confit of an angel, Tobias, and 
a dog, are defcending a hill, which forms: the 
fecond diflance. The print, with this defcrip- 
tion, cannot be miftaken.—The compefition is 
very pleating. The trees, on the foreground, 
{preading over the top of the print, and floping 
to a point at t'e bottom, give the beautilul 
form of an inverted pyramid , which, in trees 
efpecially, has often a fine effet. To this 
form the inclined plane, on which the figures 


ftand, and which is beautifully broken, is a 
good contra, The rock approaches to a 
La2 per- 
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perpendicular, and the diftance to an horizon- 
tal line. All together make fuch a combina- 
tion of beautiful and contrafting lines, that the 
whole is pleafing. IfI fhould find fault with, 
any thing, it is the regularity of the rocks. 
There is no variety in parallels; and it had 
been very eafy to have broken them.—The 
keeping is well preferved. The fecond and third 
diftances are both judicioufly managed. The 
light is well difpofed. To prevent heavinefs, 
it is introduced upon. the tree, both at the top . 
and at the bottom; but it is properly 2epi down. 
A. mafs of thade fucceeds over the fecond dif- 
tance; and the water. The light breaks, in a 
blaze, on the bottom of the rock, and mafles 
the whole. The trees, fhrubs, and upper part 
of the rock are happily thrown into a middle 
tint. Perhaps the effect of the diftant country 
might have been better, if the light had been 
kept down ; leaving only one eafy catching light 
upon the town, and the rifing ground on which 
it ftands,—The execution is exceedingly beauti- 
ful... No artift had a happier manner of ex- 
prefling trees than WATERLO; and the tree 
before us is one of his capital works. The. 
fhape of it we have already criticized. The 

bole 
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bole and ramification are as beautiful as the 

fhape. ‘The foliage is a mafterpiece. Such a 

union of ftrength, and lightnefs is rarely found. 
| The extremities are touched with great tender- 
nefs; the ftrong mafles of light’ aré* felieved 
with fhadows equally ftrong ;:and yet eafe, and | 
foftnefs are preferved. The foreground is high- 
ly enriched ; and indeed the whole print, and 
‘every part of it, is full of art, and full of ‘nature, 
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THE DELUGE AT CorvERDEN, By RoMAN 
LE Hoocgue. 


This is an hiftorical landfcape, a ftyle very 
different from that of the laft. WarTeERLo 
had nothing in view, but to form an agreeable 
picture. The figures, which he introduced, 
UnconneCted with his fubje@t, ferve only to 
embellifh it. But Le Hoocue was confined 
within narrower lines. He had a country to 
delcribe, and a fry to tell. The country is 
the environs of Coeverden, a Dutch town, 
with a view of an immenfe bank, thrown up 
againft the fea. The /fory, is the ruin of that 
bank; which was broken through in three 
p'aces, by the violence of a ftorm. The fub- 
jet was great and difficult; and yet the artift 
has acquitted himfelf in a mafterly manner. 
The town of Coeverden fills the diftant view. 
The country is fpread with a deluge; the 
fky with a tempeft; and the breaches in the 
bank appears in all their horror.—The compvfi~ 

t10?, 
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tion, in the diftant and middle parts, is as 
pleafing as fuch an extenfive fubje@ can be. 
An elevated horizon, which is always difplea- 
fing, was neceflary here to give a diftin® view 
of the whole.—The /ight too is thrown over 
the diftant parts in good mafles.—The expre/- 
fron of the figures, of the horfes efpecially, is 
very ftrong: thofe, which the driver is turn- 
ing, to avoid the horrid chafm before him, 
are imprefled with the wildeft character of 
terror: and, indeed, the whole fcene of dif- 
trefs, and the horrible confufion in every part 
of it, are admirably defcribed.—The execution 
is good, though not equal to that of many of LE 
Hoocue’s works. It may be added, that the 
fhape of the print is bad. A little more length 
would have enlarged the idea; and the town 
would have ftood better, not quite in the 
middle-——But what is moft faulty, is the 
difproportion, and littlenets of the foreground 
onthe right. The fpirit, which the artift had 
maintained through the whole defcription, 
feems here to flag. Whereas here he thould 
have clofed the whole with fome noble con- 
fufion; which would have fet off the diftant 
parts, and ftruck the fpectator with the 
{trongeft images of horror. Inmftead of this, 

L4 we 
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we are prefented with a few pigs, and’ calves! 
foundering in the water. The thought feems 
borrowed from Ovrp. In the midft of a world 
in ruins, Nat lupus inter oves. | 
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HOGARTH’S RAKE’S PROGRESS, 


The firft print of this capital work is an 
excellent reprefentation of a young heir, taking 
poffeflion of a mifer’s effets. The paffion of 
avarice, which hoards every thing, without 
diftingtion, what is and what is not valuable, 
is admirably defcribed.—The compofition, though 
not excellent, is not unpleafing. The prin- 
cipal group, confifting of the young gentleman, 
the, taylor, ‘the appraifer, the papers, and cheft, 
is well fhaped: but the eye is hurt with the 
difagreeable regularity of three heads nearly 
in) a ‘line, and at equal diftances.———The 
fight. is: not ill difpofed. It falls on the 
principal figures: but the effe& might have 
been improved. If the extreme parts of the 
ma{s (the white apron on one fide, and the 
memorandum-book on the other) had been 
in fhade, the refofe had been lefs injured.- 
The detached parts of a group fhould rarely 
catch a ftrong body of light.—We have no 

ftriking 
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ftriking inftances of exprefion in this print. 
The principal figure is unmeaning. There are 
feveral modes of expreffion, very fuitable to the 
character, under which he is reprefented. He 
might have entertained himfelf with an old 
wig, or fome other object of his father’s atten- 
tion—or he might have been grinning over 
a bag of money—or, as he is introduced dif 
miffing a girl he had debauched, he might have 
returned the old woman’s threatening with a 
fneer. The only figure, which difplays the true 
ws comica of HOGARTH, is the appraifer finger- 
ing the gold. We enter at once into his cha- 
rader.—The young woman might have fur- 
nifhed the artift with an opportunity of prefent- 
ing a graceful figure; which would have been 
more pleafing. The figure he Aas introduced, 
is by no means an object of allurement. 
The perfpective is accurate; but affetted. So 
many windows, and open doors, may fhew 
the author’s learning; but they break the back- 
ground, and injure the fimplicity of it. 


The fecond print introduces our hero into 
all the diffipation of modith life. We became 
firft acquainted with him, when a boy of 
eighteen. 


og 
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eighteen. He is now of age; has entirely 
thrown off the clownifh fchool-boy; and af- 
fumes the man of fafhion. | Inftead of the 
country taylor, who took meafure of him for 
his father’s mourning, he is now attended by 
French-barbers, French-taylors, poets, milli- 
ners, jockies, bullies, and the whole retinue 
of a fine gentleman.—The exprefion, in this 
print, is wonderfully great. The dauntlefs 
front of the bully ; the keen eye, and elalticity 
of the fencing-mafter; and the fimpering im- 
portance of the dancing-mafter are admirably 
exprefled. The laft is perhaps rather a little 
outré. The architect is a flrong copy from 
nature. The compufition feems to be en~ 
tirely fubfervient to the expreffion. It appears, 
as if HoGarru had fketched, in his memo- 
randum-book, all the charac¢ters which he has 
here introduced, but was at a lofs how to 
group them: and chofe rather to introduce 
them in detached figures, as he had fketched 
them, than to lofe any part of the expreflion by 
combining them.—The /gAt is ill diftributed, 
Jt is {pread indifcriminately over the priat, and 
deftroys the whole.— The execution 1s good, It ag 
elaborate, but free. —The fatire on operas, though 
it umay be well direcied, is forced and unnatural, 
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The third. plate carries us ftill’ deeper’ into 
the hiftory. We meet our hero erigased in 
one of his evening amufements. This print, 
on the whole, is no very extraordinary effort 
of genius.—The defign is good; and may be 
a very exact defeription of the humours of a 
brothel.—The compofition too is ‘not amifs: 
But we have few of thofe mafterly ftrokes 
which diftinguifh the works of Hocartn. 
_ The whole is plain hiftory.. The lady fetting 
the world on fire, is the beft thought: and 
there is fome humour in furnifhing the room 
with-a fet of Cafars; and not placing them 
an order..——The ‘light is ill: managed. By 
a few alterations, which are obvious, particu- 
larly by throwing the’ lady drefling, into thé 
fhade,: the -difpofition of it might have been 
tolerable. But ftill we + fhould ‘have’ had an 
abfurdity to anfwer, whence comes it? Heré 


is’ light in abundance; but no vifible ‘fource. 
Exprefion: we have ‘very ‘little through 

the whole print: That of the principal figure 
is‘ ‘the ‘beft. - The-ladies have all the air of 
their profeffion; but no variety of charaéter, 
HocGARTH’s’ women are, in general, very 
At inferior 
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Snferior to his men. For which reafon I pre- 
fer the rake’s progre/s to the barlot's. The 
female’ face--indeed »has feldom  ftrength ‘of 
feature enough to admit’the ftrong markings 
of expreflion, so 


Very difagreeable accidents: often befal gen: 
tlemen of pleafure.. An event of this kind is 
recorded in the fourth print; which is now 
before us. Our hero going, in full drefs, to 
pay his compliments at court, on St. David’s 
day, was actofted in the rude manner which is 
here reprefented. The. compofition is good, 
The form of the ‘group, made up of the figures 
in adtion, the chair, and the lamp-lighter, is 
pleafing. Only, here we have an opportunity 
of remarking, that a group is difgufting when 
the extremities of it are heavy. A group in: 
fome :refpe&t fhould refemble a tree. The 
heavier: part of the foliage (the cup, as» the 
landfcape-painter calls it) is always near the 
middie: the outfide branches, which are re- 
lieved by! the fky, -are light and airy. - An 
inattention: to. this rule has ‘giver’ a -heavinels 
toi the group’ before us.’: The two bailiffs, 
the woman, and: thie .chairman, are all huddled 

together 
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together in that part of the group which thould 
have been the lighteft; while the middle part, 
where the hand holds the door, wants ftrength 
and conliftence. It may be added too, that 
the four heads, in the form of a diamond, 
make an unpleafing fhape. All regular figures 
fhould be ftudioufly avoided. The fight had 
been well diffributed, if the bailiff holding the 
arreft, and the chairman, had been a little 
lighter, and the woman darker. The glare 
of the white apron is difagreeable. We 
have, in this print, fome beautiful inftances 
of exprefion. The furprize and terror of the 
poor gentleman is apparent in every limb, ag 
far as is confiftent with the fear of difcom- 
pofing his drefs. The infolence of power in 
one of the bailiffs, and the unfeeling heart, 
which can jeft with mifery, in the other, are 
ftrongly marked. The felf-importance toa 
of the Welfhman is not ill portrayed ; who 
is chiefly introduced to fettle the chronos 
logy of the ftory.—In point of grace, we 
have nothing ftriking, Hocarrn might 
have introduced a degree of it in the female 
figure; at leaft he might have contrived to 
wary the heavy and unpleafing form of her 
drapery.—-Thie per/pediye is good, and makes 

an 
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an agreeable fhape.—TI cannot leave this print 
without remarking the falling band-box. Such 
reprefentations of quick motion are abfurd ; 
and every moment, the abfurdity grows ftrong- 
er. Objedts of this kind are beyond the power 
of reprefentation. 


Difficulties crowd fo faft upon our hero, 
that at the age of twenty-five, which he feems 
to have attained in the fifth plate, we find him 
driven to the neceflity of marrying a woman, 
whom he detefts, for her fortune. The com- 
pofition here is good; and yet we have a 
difagreeable regularity in the climax of the 
three figures, the maid, the bride, and the 
bridegroom.—-The fight is not ill diftributed. 
The principal figure too is graceful; and there 
is ftrong exprefion in the feeming tranquillity 
of his features. He hides his contempt of the 
abject before him as well as he can; and yet 
he cannot do it. She too has as much mean- 
Ing as can appear through the deformity of her 
features. The clergyman’s face we are well 
acquainted with, and alfo his wig; though we 
cannot pretend to fay, where we have feen 
either. The clerk too is an admirable fellow. 
‘The 
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The perfpective is well underftood; but 
the church is too {mall ; and the wooden pott, 
which feems to have no ufe, divides the pi@ure 
difagreeably. The creed loft, the command- 
ments broken, and the poor’s-box obftructed 
by a cobweb, are all excellent ftrokes of hu- 
mour. : 


The fortune, which our adventurer has juft 
received, enables him to make one puth more 
at the gaming table. He is exhibited, in the 
fixth print, venting curfes on: his folly. for ha- 
ving loft his laft ftake-——This is on the whole, 


perhaps, the beft print of the fet. The hor- 
rid fcene it defcribes, was never. more inimi-. 
tably drawn. The campo/fition is artful, and 
natural, If the thape of the whole be not 
quite pleafing, the figures are fo well grouped, 
and with fo much eafe and variety, that you 


cannot take offence.—In point of light, it is 
more culpable. There is not fhade enough 
among the figures to balance the glare. If the 
neck-cloth, and weepers of the gentleman in 
mourning had been removed, and his hands 
thrown into fhade, even that alone would have 
improved the efied.——The exprefion, in 

, ek almoft 
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almoft every figure, is admirable; and the 
whole is a ftrong reprefentation of the human 
mind ina ftorm. ‘Three ftages of that fpecies 
of madnefs, which attends gaming, are here 
defcribed. On the firft thock, all is:inward 
difmay. The ruined gamefter is. reprefented 
leaning againft a wall, with his arms acrofs, 
loft in an agony of horror. Perhaps never 
paflion was. defcribed with fo much force, In 
a fhort time this horrible gloom burfts into a 
ftorm of fury: he tears in pieces what comes 
next him; and kneeling down, imprecates curfes 
on himfelf. He next attacks others; “every 
one in his turn whom he imagines to have 
been inftrumental.in his ruin.—The eager joy 
of the winning gamefters, the attention-of the 
ufurer, the vehemence. of the watchman, and 
the profound revery of the highwayman, are 
all admirably marked. There is great coolnefs 
too exprefled in the little we fee of the fat 
gentleman at the end of the table. The figure 
‘oppofing the mad-man is bad: it has a drunken 
appearance; and drunkennefs is not the vice 
of a gaming table. The principal figure is 


wl. drawn. The perfpective is ‘formal; and 
the execution but indifferent: in heightening 
his expreflion Hocarru has loft his {pirit. » 
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The feventh plate, which gives us the view 
of a jail, has very little in it. Many of the 
circumftances, which may well be fuppofed to 
increafe the mifery of a confined debtor, are 
well contrived; but the fruitful genius of Ho- 
GARTH, I fhould think, might have treated 
the fubje@t in a more copious manner. The 
epifode of the fainting woman might have 
piven way to many circumflances more proper 
to the occafion, This is the fame woman, 
whom the rake difcards in the firft print; by 
whom he is refcued in the fourth; who is 
prefent at his marriage ; who follows him into 
jail; and, laftly, to Bedlam. The thought is 
rather unnatural, and the moral certainly cul- 
pable.—The compofition is bad. The group of 
the woman fainting, is a round heavy mafs: 
and the other group is ill fhaped. The Lght 
could not be woffe managed; and, as the 
groups are contrived, could hardly be im- 
proved.-—In the principal figure there is great 
exprefion ; and the fainting fcene is well de- 
{cribed.——-A fcheme to pay off the national 
debt, by a man who cannot pay his own ; and 
the attempt of a filly rake, to retrieve his af= 

fairs 
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fairs by a work of genius, are admirable ftnokes 
of humour, 


The eighth plate brings the fortunes of the 
rake to a conclufion. It is a very expreffive 
reprefentation of the moft horrid fcene which 
human nature can exhibit. ‘The compofiticn 
is not bad, The group, in which the lumatie 
is chained, is well managed; and if it had 
been carried a little farther towards the middle 
of the pidure, and the two women (who feem 
very oddly introduced) had been removed, 
both the compofition, and the diftribution of 
light had been good.——The drawing of the 
principal figure is a more accurate piece of 
anatomy than we commonly find in the works 
of this mafter. The exprefion of the figure is 
rather unmeaning ; and very inferior to the 
ftrong characters of all the other lunatics. The 
fertile genius of the artift has introduced as 
many of the caufes of madnefs, as he could 
well have colleéted; but there is fome tauto- 
logy. There are two religionifts, and two 
aftronomers. Yet there is variety in each; 
and ftrong exfrefion in all the chara@ters. The 
felf-fatisfaion, and convidtion, of him who 
M 2 has. 
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has difcovered. the longitude ; the mock ma- 
jefty of the monarch; the moody melancholy 
of the lover; and the fuperftitious horror of 
the popith devotée, are all admirable-—The 
perfpective is fimple and proper. 

I fhould add, that thefe remarks are made 
upon the firft edition of this work. When 
the plates were much worn, they were altered 
in many parts. They have gained by the al- 
terations, in point of defign ; but have loft in 
point of expreffion, 


CAUTIONS IN COLLECTING PRINTS. 


HE colleGtor of prints may be. firft cau- 
tioned againft indulging a defire of be- 
coming poflefled of a// the works of any matter. 
There are no mafters whofe works in the grofs 
deferve notice. No man is equal to himfelf 
in all his compofitions. I have known a col- 
lector of REMBRANDT ready to give any price 
for two or three prints which he wanted to 
complete his colleGtion; though it had been to 
REMBRANDT’Ss credit, if thofe prints had 
been fupprefled. There is no doubt, but if 
one third of the works of this mafter fhould be 
etried by the rules of juft criticif{m, they would 
! M 3 appear 
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appear of little value. The great prince Eugene, 
it is faid, was a collector of this kind; and 
piqued himfelf upon having in his pofleffion, 
all the works of all the mafters. His colle€tion 
was bulky, and coft fourfcore thoufand pounds ; 
but when fifted, could not, at that time of 
day, be worth fo many hundreds. 


The colle€tor of prints may fecondly be cau- 
tioned againft a fuperftitious veneration for 
names. A true judge leaves the mafer out 
of the queftion, and examines only the wor, 
But, ‘with a little genius, nothing {ways like 
a name. It carries a wonderful force 3 covers 
‘glaring faults, and creates imaginary beauties. 
That: {pecies of criticifin is certainly juft, which 
examines the different manners of different 
matters, with a view to difcover'in how many 
ways a good ‘effect may ‘be produced, and 
which produces ‘the beft. But to be curious 
in’ finding out a mafter,.in order ¢here toireft 
the judgment, isa kind'of-criticifn very paltry, 
and dlliberal.) dt is judging of the work by the 
‘mafter, ‘inftead’ of judging of the mafter by the 
work, ‘Hence it is, that) fuch’ vile prints ‘as 
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the Woman in the cauldron, and Mount Parnaffis, 
obtain credit among connoiffeurs. If you afk 
wherein their beauty confifts? you are inform- 
ed, they are engraved by Mark ANTONIO: 
and if that do not fatisfy you, you are farther 
aflured, they are after RAPHAEL. This abs 
furd tafte raifed an honeft indignation in that 
ingenious artift PrcarT: who having fhewn 
the world, by his excellent imitations, how 
ridiculous it is to pay a blind veneration to 
names; tells us, that he had compared fome 
of the engravings of the ancient mafters with 
the original pi€tures; and found them very bad 
eopies. He fpeaks of the ftiffnels, which in 
general runs through them——-of the hair of 
children, which refembles pot-hooks—and of 
the ignorance of thofe engravers in anatomy, 
drawing, and the diftribution of light. 


Nearly allied to this folly, is that of making 
the public tafte our ftandard. It is a moft uns 
certain criterion. Fafhion prevails in every 
thing. While it is confined to drefs, or the 
idle ceremonies of a vifit, the affair is trivial; 
but when fafhion becomes a dictator in arts, 
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the ‘matter is more ferious. Yet fo it is; we 
feldom permit ourfelves to judge’ of beauty. by 
the rules of art: but follow the catchtword ‘of 
fafhion }° and applaud, and cenfure'*from the 
voice of others. “Hence it happens, ‘that fome- 
tinies the works of one mafter, and fometimes 
of anothér, have ‘the’ prevailing run. “Rem- 
BRANDT has long been’ the fafhionable matter. 
Little diftinction is’ made: if the -prints are 
REMBRANDT's, they muft be good. In’ two 
or three years; perhaps, the date of -Rem- 
BRANDT may be over: you may buy ‘his 
works at eafy rates; and the public will have 
acquired fome other favourite. For the truth 
of thefe “obfervations, I might appeal to: the 
déalers in old prints ;- all of whom ‘know’ the 
uncertain value of the commodity they!vend. 
Hence it is, that ‘fuch noble produdtions, .as 
the works of P. TzstTa, are in fuch) little 
efteem, that the whole collection of this matter, 
though it confifts: of near twenty ‘capital prints, 
befide many fmall-ones,: may’ be bought for 
lefs ‘than is fometimes given for a fingle print 
of REMBRANDT.- The true connoiffcur leaves. 
the voice of fafhion’ entirély out of the queftion’: 


he has a better ftandard of beauty—the merit 
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of each matter, which he will: find frequently 
at variance with common opinion. 


A fourth caution, which may be of ufe in 
colleting prints, is, mot to rate their value by 
their /carcencft. Scarcenefs will make a valua- 
ble print more valuable: but to make  f{earce- 
nefs the ftandard of a print’s value, is to miftake 
an accident for merit.. This folly is founded in — 
vanity; and arifes from a defire of poflefling 
what nobody elfe can poffefs.. The want. of 
real metit is made up’ by émaginary; and the 
object is intended. to be Aept, not. looked at. 
Yet, ‘abfurd:as this falfe i tafte:is, nothing. is 
more common} and a trifling genius may be 
found, who will give ten guinéas for HOLLAR’s 
fells, which, valued according) to. their’ merit 
{and much merit they certainly have), are not 
worth more than twice as many fhilliings.— 
Inftances in! abundance might; be collected. of 
the prevalence of this folly.. Lz Cyere, ia 
his: print of Alexander's triumph, had. given. a 
profile. of that’ prince.,iThe print was, fhewn 
to the dukei.o£/ Orleans 3: who was pleafed with 
at on! ie ‘whole, but juftly. enough objected to 

the 
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the fide-face.. The: obfequious artift erafed it, 
and engraved. a full one. A. few impreffions 
had been taken from the plate in its firft ftate ; 
which {fell among the curious for ten times the 
price'.of the impreffions taken after the face 
was altered.—+——-CALLort, . once pleafed with 
a little splate of his own etching; made a hole 
init 3'throughowhich :he drew a ribbon, and 
wore it at his button. The impreffions after 
the hole was made, are very fcarce, and ama- 
zingly valuable.—In ‘a print of the holy family, 
from’) VANDYKE, St. John ‘was reprefented 
laying shis hand upon. the virgin’s) fhoulder, 
Before the print was publithed, the  artift 
fhewed it among ‘his critical friends, fome of 
whom thought the aétion of St. John too fa- 
tniliar, © The painter was convinced, and re- 
moved the hand, But he was miftaken, when 
he thought ‘he added value to his print by the 
alteration. The few impreflions, which got 
abroad; with the hand upon’ the shoulder, 
would ‘buy ‘up all the reft, three times over, 
in‘any au@ion in London—Many of REM- 
BRANDT’S prints receive infinite: ‘value from 
fittle accidental alterations of this kind. A few 
impreffions were taken from .one plate, before 

a dog 


a: a 


aidog was introduced; from another, before 2 
white-horfe tail was turned amto .a black one; 
from a third, before a fign-poft was inferted 
at an ale-houfe door: and <all the {carce prints 
from thefe plates, though altered for the better, 
ate the prints of value: the reft are common 
and cheap.—I fhall conclude thefe inftances 
with a ftory of a late celebrated colleQtor of 
pictures. He was fhewing his collection with 
great fatisfaction ; and after expatiating on many 
noble works by Guipo, Marratti, and 
other mafters, he turned fuddenly to the gen+ 
tleman, whom he attended, and, “ Now, Sir, 
faid he, T’ll thew you a real curiofitys there is 
a WoverRMAN, without a horfe in it.”—The 
circumftance, ‘it is true, was uncommon; but 
was unluckily that. very circumftance, which 
made the picture of little walue. 


Let the’ colle&tor of prints be cautioned, 
fifthly, ‘to' beware of buying copies for originals, 
Moft of the works of the capital mafters have 
been copied} and many-of them ‘fo well, that 
if'a perfon be not verfed in prints, he may eafi- 
ly. be deceived.» Were ‘the’ copies really 2as 

: 03 good 
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good as the originals, the name would fignify 
nothing; but, like tranflations, they neceflarily 
fall fhort of the fpirit of the original: and con- 
tract a ftiffnefs from the fear of erring. When 
feen apart, they look well; but when com- 
pared with the originals, the difference eafily 
appears. [hus CALLorT’s beggars. have, been 
‘fo well-copied, that' the difference between’ the 
Originals andthe copies would not immediately 
firtke -you;) but when you compare. them,, sit 
is: obyious. » There is a plain want. of. freedom ; 
the» characters are Jefs. ftrongly marked; and 
the .extremitjes are) lefs\ accurately. touched. 
——-It: is,a\ dificult, matter .to, give rules to 
affift..in diftinguithing: the copy, from the’ ori- 
ginal.; olmmoft cafes the: engraver’s: name, or 
his’ mark (which fhould. be well known), will 
be a fufficient direGtion. Thefe the, copyilt -is 
feldom hardy enough to forge. But in anony- 
mous prints it is matter of more difficulty. All 
thatocan»be ‘done, isto attend carefully to the 
freedom of the manner, in the; exiremeties efpé- 
cially,,in. which the, copyift'is,more liable’ to 
fail. ||\.When ,yow are, pretty. well acquainted 
“with the mauner of a mafter, you’ cannot well 
be deceived. When you are./not, your. beft 

‘way is to be directed by thofe who are. 
The 
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The laft caution I fhall give the colleétor of 
prints, is, to take care he purchafe not bad 
impreffions.—There are three things which 
make an impreffion bad.—The firft is, its 
being, dl taken of. Some prints feem to have 
received the force of the roller at intervals. 
The impreflion is double; and gives that 
glimmering appearance, which illudes the eye. 
—A fecond thing, which makes an impreflion 
bad, is a worn plate.. There is great difference 
between the firft and the laft impreflion of the 
fame plate. The efeéd is wholly loft in a faint 
impreffion; and you have nothing left but a 
vapid defign without fpirit, and without force, — 
In mezzotinto efpecially a ftrong impreffion 
is defirable. For the {fpirit of a mezzotinto 
quickly evaporates; without which it is the 
moft infipid of all prints. In engraving and 
etching there will be always here and there a 
dark touch, which long preferves an appear- 
ance of f{pirit: but mezzotinto is a flat furface ; 
and when it begins to wear, it wears a// over. 
Very many of the works of all the great maf- 
ters, which are commonly hawked about at 
auctions, or fold in fhops, are in this wretched 

ftate. 
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ftate. It is difficult to meet with a good im- 
prefon. The Satvators, REMBRANDTS, 
and WATERLOs, which we meet with now, 
except here and there, in fome choice collec 
tion, are feldom better than mere reverfes. 
You fee the form of the print ; but the elegant, 
and mafterly touches are gone; backgrounds 
and foregrounds are jumbled together by the 
confufion of all diftance; and you have rather 
the fhadow of a print left, than the print itfelf. 
~The laft thing which makes a bad impreffion, 
is retouching a worn plate. Sometimes this is 
performed by the mafter himfelf ;. and then the 
{pirit of the impreffion may be {till preferved. 
But moft commonly the retouching part is done 
by fome bungler, into whofe hands the plate 
has fallen; and then it is very bad. Ina worn 
plate, at leaft what you have is good: you have 
the remains of fomething excellent; and if you 
are verfed in the works of the mafter, your ima~ 
gination may be agreeably exercifed in making 
out what is loft. But when the plate has gb 
through the hands of a bungler, who has worked 
it over with his harth fcratches, the idea of 
the mafter is loft; and you have nothing left, 
but firong, unmeaning lines on a faint ground ; 
which is a moft difagreeable contraft. Such 
prints, 
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prints, and many fuch there are, though offered 
us under the name of REMBRANDT, or Wa- 
TERLO, are of little value. Thofe matters 
would not have owned fuch works.——Yet, as 
we are often obliged to take up with fuch im- 
vreflions, as we can get; it is better to chufe a 
faint impreffion, than a retouched one, 


THE END. 
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